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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 

stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 
. because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 

or saws. 

SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 

Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 

turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 

SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 

air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 

better opened and cleaner cotton. 

The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 

result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 

ditioning since 1869. Write for full information. 


L U | M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA .« patas + FRESNO © MEMPHIS 








CONTINENTAL’S 90 SAW BRUSH GIN 


Sets New Performance Standards 


I. every cotton growing section of the U.S.A. and many others throughout the world, these mod- 
ern streamlined gins are setting a new and higher standard of performance. Under widely vary- 


ing conditions — even the most 


any ever before built. 
Among many exclusive fea- 
tures are improved over- 
head and underneath mot- 
ing . . . and such precision 
workmanship in all moving 
parts that repairs are re- 
duced to an absolute mini- 
mum. We invite you to 
write now for Bulletin 214 
giving detailed description. 


—CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY— 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ATLANTA . 


adverse — these remarkable gins have proved far superior to 





MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





~NEW LOOK 


Traveling Telescopes 


SEALED 
BALL BEARING 
ROLLER HANGER 





BALL BEARING 


ROPE PULLEYS* REPLACEABLE Double Traveling Telescopes. 


RUBBER LINED ; 
WEARING scrou. We also manufacture Single 





Traveling Telescopes and two 


styles of Stationary Telescopes. 


We have been serving the Gins, 
Mills and Elevators since 1936 
with high quality sheet metal 


CONNECTIONS 





The “new look” in Traveling 
RUBBER AiR SEAL Telescopes for gins is an improve- 
ment of our original telescope. 
It's performance . . . the greatest 
ALL seTAL yet perfected, is a result of 20 
BOOTLESS TYPE years of manufacturing. 

SWIVEL HEAD* 








Write us for further details. 


LESS DOWNTIME . ... MORE PRODUCTION TIME 
WITH RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 





Rubber-lined elbows are guaranteed to save you money. 
Now in use throughout the cotton belt, they outwear gal- 
vanized elbows by four times or more, netting big bonuses 
in production and drastically cutting downtime and re- 
placement costs. Installation is the same as for any gal- 
vanized elbow. 


*Also in our 2 Styles of Stationary Telescopes. 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 
416-424 AVENUE L PHONE PO 5-5281 BOX 1438 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


The apparent quietness of this early spring scene 
in North Carolina’s picturesque Ashe country re- 
veals little of the latent activity on nature’s behalf 
in preparation for the new season’s debut in a 
few weeks. The scene on our cover was made in 
the Valley of the Peak, near the village of Creston. 
Below the outstanding peak, the countryside 
stretches in rolling hills and green pastures. 


Photo by Frank J. Miller 
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It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 








@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 








FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 





| GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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Hot punched from tough carbon 
steel, the new TCI Side Opening 
Buckle hooks up fast and guarantees 
EVERY tie a solid seat plus helping 
to eliminate time-wasting edge tears. 


Best on the market! 


Ginners and compress operators all through 
the Cotton Belt are finding that the new TCI 
Side Opening Buckle is the very best buckle 
they can use. It’s specially designed for speedy 


hooking, ease of operation and rugged service. 


Here are the points that ginners, who ac- 
tually tested the new buckle for a full season, 
like best of all: the new side opening that 
speeds up hooking time; the angle that guides 
every tie into place automatically; the knob 
that keeps the tie from slipping out of place; 
and the new curved seat that guarantees 
EVERY tie a perfect seat—helping to elim- 
inate time-wasting edge tears. 

If you are interested in a more efficient, 
faster, smoother-running ginning operation, it 
will pay you to order and use the brand-new 
TCI Side Opening Buckles. They’ve proven 
themselves the best on the market! 


Look for the “‘T”’ 
on all TCI Side Opening Buckles. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program 
presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


TCI SIDE OPENING BUCKLES 
and TCI COTTON TIES 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A WINNING TEAM—Phillins Technical Service and 


PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 









It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent vent. Find out how the Phillips team . . . high 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 
contaminants. Special handling and storage ... can simplify your plant operations and 








facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow _ increase your profits. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produits Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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% SEED COTTON MOISTURE 










Of Relative Humidity 
And Spindle Moisture 


= USE of the spindle type picker has presented many 
problems to producers and ginners in their attempts to 
obtain satisfactory lint grades and, at the same time, preserve 
the inherent qualities of the fiber. It has been demonstrated 
that pre-harvest and harvesting practices cause variations of 
as much as two grades in machine picked cotton, when ginned 
on the same gin. Many of these lower grades have been caused 
by excessive moisture in the cotton. The effect of malpractices 
is reflected in grade and, in turn, the price and profit received 
by the farmer. 

The final lint quality produced from mechanically harvested 
cotton is materially influenced by the moisture present and 
the spindle moisture applied in picking. Excess moisture, either 
applied in picking or present in the seed cotton prior to pick- 
ing, creates problems in handling and storage as well as in 
ginning. The wide variation in moisture content of machine 
picked cotton causes ginners to dry excessively some bales, 
thereby reducing staple length and other fiber quality ele- 
ments. Having no quick means of regulating the amount of 
drying done in the gin, the gin operator attempts to adjust his 
drying to insure adequate cleaning and drying for most bales, 
thereby overdrying those having lower than average moisture 
and underdrying those having excessive moisture. 

Picker manufacturers, Extension workers, and ginners have 
recognized this moisture problem. They have urged the owners 
of machines to wait until the cotton is dry after dews and 
rains before entering the field for picking. The wide variation 
in field lint moisture associated with changes in the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere has been recognized, but no 
studies have been conducted pointing up the importance of 
field moisture in the grade of machine harvested cotton. The 
amount of moisture and trash brought to the gin with the 
cotton determines the amount of drying and cleaning equip- 
ment needed in the gin and is reflected in lower turnout and 
higher ginning costs. 

The amount of moisture which cotton fibers will hold under 
a specific atmospheric condition of temperature and humidity 
are fairly well established. Work in this field by the Stone- 
ville Ginning Research Laboratory shows that previously dried 
lint will absorb, under controlled laboratory conditions, ap- 
proximately 5.25 percent moisture (dry basis) from an atmos- 
pheric condition of 85°F and 55 percent relative humidity, as 
compared to 12.25 percent at a condition of 85°F. and 95 per- 
cent relative humidity*®. Undried lint will hold slightly more 
at comparable conditions. These studies have also shown that 


Figure 2. The relationship of seed cotton moisture picked 
with two rates of moisture over a range of prevailing 
relative humidities. These values are calculated from data 
contained in Figure 1 and represent the relative humidities 
and seed cotton moisture for this particular day. 
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Figure 1. Moisture content of seed cotton hand picked 
from stalk and machine picked using two rates of 
spindle moisture at hourly intervals, Stoneville, Miss. 


BY O. B. WOOTEN’ AND R. A. MONTGOMERY’ 


these fiber moisture changes associated with relative humidity 
are very rapid. 


e Test Described — The results of the test presented here are 
part of the over-all spindle moisture study. This test shows 
the relationship of field seed cotton moisture and machine 
picked seed cotton moisture to relative humidity. This infor- 
mation is presented as a preliminary report in the belief that 
it will be of value to producers prior to completion of the 
entire study. 

The test consisted of picking at hourly intervals throughout 
the day, beginning at 6 a.m. and ending at 6 p.m. Rela- 
tive humidity was recorded each picking period. Seed cotton 
samples were hand picked from the stalk just prior to machine 
picking and canned for moisture determination. Two lots were 
machine picked each hour; one with a high rate of moisture 
(13.61 gallons per bale) applied to spindles and one with a low 
rate (5.02 gallons per bale) of moisture applied to spindles. 
Seed cotton samples were secured for moisture tests from each 
lot. Water flow to the spindle was adjusted by a positive flow 
regulator installed on the picker to insure repeatability of 
rate at each hourly picking. 

Analysis of the data shows a very high correlation between 
seed cotton moisture on the stalk and relative humidity 
(Figure 1). The moisture content of seed cotton picked with 


| Agricultural Engineer, Agricultural Engineering Research Branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Farm Machinery Section, USDA, and the Delta 
Branch of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, Stoneville Miss. 


* Agricultural Economist, Agricultural Engineering Research Branch, Agri- 


cultural Research Service, USDA Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

* Unpublished data: U.S. Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, Stoneville, 
Miss. 











the high and low rates of spindle mois- 
ture shows a similarly high correlation 
with relative humidity. Seed cotton 
moisture from both picker moisture rates 
was higher than field seed cotton mois- 
ture. The high rate of spindle moisture 
produced seed cotton of somewhat high- 
er moisture content than did the low 
rate within the low relative humidity 
range. 

The relationship of the machine picked 
seed cotton moistures, resulting from a 
high and low rate of spindle moisture, to 
the field seed cotton moisture and to the 
prevailing relative humidity for this par- 
ticular day is shown in Figure 2. Using 
the low rate of spindle moisture added 
an average of one percent moisture to 
the seed cotton. Since spindle moisture 
is absorbed almost entirely by the lint, 
a one percent addition to seed cotton ac- 
tually represents approximately three 
percent added to the lint. The high 
moisture rate added two percent to 
natural field seed cotton moisture at the 
lower humidities, or twice the amount 
added when using the lower rate. Al- 
though the rates show a difference in 
relationship to stalk moisture and humid- 
ity here, experimental error logically 
accounts for this. With more data the 
regressions should not be significantly 
different. 

Interpreted for practical use, these 
data show that if picking was delayed 
until relative humidity fell to 50 percent 
and a low rate of moisture applied to 
spindles, seed cotton moisture would not 
exceed 10 percent. Using a high rate of 
spindle moisture and delaying picking 
until relative humidity dropped to 50 
percent would result in seed cotton hav- 





ing approximately 11 percent moisture. 
Interpreted another way, if it were de- 
sirable to use a high rate of spindle 
moisture without having seed cotton ex- 
ceed 10 percent moisture, picking would 
have to be delayed until the relative 
humidity reached 43 percent or lower. 


e Preliminary Conclusions — In terms 
of final seed cotton moisture, it appears 
from this test that prevailing atmos- 
pheric conditions exert a greater influ- 
ence than do different rates of moisture 
applied to spindles in picking. 

It is not proposed here to insinuate 
that prevailing relative humidity is an 
indefectible guide to predicting seed cot- 
ton or lint moisture content. It is be- 
lieved, however, that it offers some in- 
sight into the problem and can possibly 
serve as a guide in determining when 
field seed cotton moisture is low enough 
for satisfactory picking. 

This should re-emphasize the fact that 
the operator should wait long enough 
each morning for the excess moisture to 
dry before entering the field with the 
picker. Compressing the open locks of 
cotton on the stalk with the fingers will 
give an indication of the moisture pres- 
ent. 

The water flow to the spindles should 
be adjusted to give minimum amount of 
moisture to clean the spindles and give 
high picking efficiency. 

Harvesting cotton as dry as possible, 
coupled with other good picking and gin- 
ning practices, will result in higher 
grades and higher profits. 

Future research will endeavor to es- 
tablish more definitely the relationships 
between field moisture, picker moisture, 








and the quality of picking and ginning. 
In the meantime, in the interest of better 
harvesting and better grades, pickers 
should be kept out of the field until the 
dew has dried from the cotton. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: Another article to 
be published in the future will cover re- 
sults obtained with the use of different 
spindle moistening agents. This article 
will show how the agents affect seed 
cotton moisture, machine efficiency and 
quality of cotton.) 


Proceedings of Production 
Meet Issued by Council 


Timely information on cotton produc- 
tion is contained in the Summary-Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Production Conference, which 
was held in Memphis last Dec. 15-16. 
The publication has been distributed to 
those attending the meeting in Memphis 
by Claude L. Welch, director, division 
of production and marketing, National 
Cotton Council. 

The material is reprinted from the 
Dec. 31 issue of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press. 


Report Made on Lint Tests 


“Summary of Fiber and Spinning 
Test Results from Some Varieties of 
Cotton Grown by Selected Cotton Im- 
provement Groups, Crop of 1955,” is 
the title of a new USDA publication. 
Copies are available from the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Marketing Service 
in Washington. 
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WRAP YOUR COTTON IN 





GREATER STRENGTH 


PROPER PROTECTION 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Ludlow Lagging ‘ 


CONVENIENT STOCKS 


25 PATTERN BALES 
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MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 


HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 








CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S.MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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TRANSITION RECTANGULAR 135° REVERSE 
: DUCT TYPE U MAGNET 
The wide throat area ADAPTER 
between face of magnet ‘ 
and outer shell is spe- 
cially designed to pre- ‘ a | 
vent choking. I i 











MAGNI-POWER 
FLOW FROM MAGNET 
BIG REEL DRYER 













MAGNI-POWER PERMANENT MAGNETS 


* Individually Engineered 
Installations for YOUR gin 


No other manufacturer is in a position to offer you this APPROACH RECOVERY 
vital engineering service to properly adapt all the TRANSITION RECTANGULAR TRANSITION 
advantages of tramp metal extraction to YOUR gin. Our DUCT neon vows 
know-how and hundreds of successful installations insure 
highest magnet performance and increased ginning 
efficiency. Engineering problems such as placement of 
the magnet to minimize air friction loss, and other re- 
quirements are our specialty. You'll profit more with 
Magni-Power ENGINEERED service. 


BLOW-IN-HOOD 











































FROM ADAPTER 
CONVEYOR DRYER 





Each installation engi- 
neered to offer no air 
flow barrier—provide 
highest magnet per- 
formance. 





TO INCLINE CLEANER 
















* Longer Equipment Life 


% Reduces Fire Losses 
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@ NAC Meet Explores 
Pesticide Markets 


THE annual spring meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hol- 
lywood, Fla., March 14-16 opened with 
a report on the industry by NAC Pres- 
ident W. W. Allen, manager of agricul- 
tural sales, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich, 

Educating the users of farm chemicals 
to “read the label and follow directions” 
will do more than any other program to 
insure the safe use of farm chemicals, 
was the central theme of Allen’s address 
to representatives of 137 member com- 
panies. 

All speakers at the meeting explored 
some of the number of ways farming 
efficiency could be improved through 
the use of pesticide chemicals. 

Highlights of the first day’s session, 
in addition to Allen’s address, included 
a report on “Universities and the Chem- 
ical Industry” by Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, 
president, University of Florida, who 
told the part land grant colleges play in 
developing new agricultural chemicals. 
John A. Field, vice-president, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co., New York, 
spoke on the marketing of pesticide 
chemicals in “The Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry. A Teen-Ager Growing Up”; 
and Dr. S. B. Hendricks, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Beltsville, 
spoke on “Atomic Energy in Agricul- 
ture,” in a talk summarized elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Sessions the second day concentrated 
on Association committee meetings. Or- 
ganizational sections meeting were board 
of directors and committeees on BHC, 





Maid Travels With 
Stylish Caravan 


One girl who can’t complain of 
not having a thing to wear is 1956 
Maid of Cotton, Pat Cowden. In 
fact, she has so much to wear it 
takes 20 big suitcases to hold her 
wardrobe. Some of us might not find 
enough to fill the :20 bags, but 
Pat’s been outfitted with a fabu- 
lous collection of cottons by 42 of 
the nation’s top designers. 











membership, herbicides, lawyers and 
technical advisory. 

The effect of food and drug legisla- 
tion on farmers and growers throughout 
the nation was the subject of discussion 
of George P. Larrick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, during the March 
16 program. Larrick spoke following the 
presentation of a proclamation by Florida 
Governor LeRoy Collins designating the 
week March 19-25 as “Food and Drug 
Golden Anniversary Week” in Florida. 
The proclamation was presented by Na- 
than B. Mayo, Florida commissioner of 
agriculture in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of food and drug laws. 

Other addresses the last session in- 
cluded “Future of Fungicides in Agri- 
culture,” Dr. George L. McNew, manag- 
ing director, Boyce Thompson Institute 
of Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y.; 
a report on the Association’s “Read the 
Label” safety program by L. S. Hitchner, 
NAC executive secretary; “USDA Pro- 
grams Affecting Pesticides” by Dr. 


H. L. Haller, assistant director, crops 
research, USDA, Washington; and “Re- 
search and Economics in the Cotton In- 
dustry” by Dr. H. G. Johnston, National 
Cotton Council. Doctor Johnston told the 
group that if cotton loses its competitive 
battle, the agricultural chemicals indus- 
try will lose its biggest customer. 

Various entertainment activities dur- 
ing the convention included the Fari 
Water Show and a reception March 14 
and a tour for the ladies, a buffet din- 
ner and dog races, March 15. 


Linters Data in Supplement 


Supplement 1 of USDA’s publication, 
“An Evaluation of Methods for Deter- 
mining the Linters Content of Cotton- 
seed,” is available from Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Cotton Division, 
USDA, Washington 25. 

Authors are Marion E. Whitten and 
Charles E. Holaday, cotton technologists. 


Fats and Clothing Research 


The role of fats in human nutrition, 
studies of better ways to predict fabric 
wear and designing for more comfort- 
able clothing ranked high among re- 
search needs recommended to USDA by 
its Home Economics Research Advis- 
ory Committee recently. 


Castor Bean Publication 


“Castor Beans for Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia”’ is a new publication available 
from Baker Castor Oil Co., 831 E. Main 
Street, Mesa, Ariz., or 524 B Street, 
Room 308, San Diego, Calif. 
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Announcing the IMPROVED 1956 Model Five Star 





[ambination xx Ninety 





“The Perfect Combination — Cleans as it Gins” 


All of the Important Ginning and Cleaning Features 
have been Maintained, PLUS 


A Greatly Improved Air Nozzle that is Simple and 
Easy to Adjust. Nozzle can be removed from the 
Gin in a matter of Minutes and is equipped with 
easily accessible Doors located in the back of the 
Air Chamber, enabling the Gin Operator to Clean the 
Entire Opening in a Few Seconds. 


INSURE the following RESULTS by installing 1956 
Model Cen-Tennial COMBINATION NINETY Saw 


Gins: 


e Greater Capacity 

e Positive Mote and Trash Control in Gin 
e More Cleaning and Moting 

e No Lint Loss in Cleaning Chamber 

e Smoother Sample 


Write Today for Further Information 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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DR. P. J. Leyendecker (right) points out location of New Mexico A. & M. head- 


quarters of “on-the-farm” demonstration program. Thumbtacks on the map 
pinpoint areas where program projects are being carried out. At the left are 
Leyendecker’s aides, Grafton Henry and Roy Nakayama. 


4! 
LUNA County Hof- 


Agent Leroy 
farth shows difference in size and 
fruiting of plants pulled from fertil- 
ized and unfertilized plots on Apple- 
ton farm in Deming. By way of com- 
parison, Hoffarth stands about five 
feet and nine inches. 


COTTON insecticide expert Les 


Clayshulte of Dona Ana County 
stands at test plots on a farm at 
Brazito. On his left is cotton that 
has been treated against nematodes 
as compared with the right plot with 
no treatment. 











Test Research 


OTTON MEN in New Mexico 

don’t content themselves with just 
the results of tests carried out on the 
small research plots of the experimental 
farm at their land-grant college. They 
take those tests right out to commercial 
farms in all parts of the state, to see 
what results they get under actual “on- 
the-farm” conditions. 

It’s all part of a new trail-blazing 
program being carried out by New Mex- 
co A. & M. College. The program teams 
up college and Extension men _ with 
farmers in proving research findings 
on every leading New Mexico crop, with 
the accent on the state’s number one 
moneymaker, cotton. (The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press carried an article 
about the beginning of this program, 
which this article brings up to date.) 

The farmers of New Mexico thought 
up the idea themselves. And Extension 
experts say the scheme is cutting years 
off the usual time lag between the date 
when researchers discover profitable 
new techniques in farming and the date 
when farmers in general actually get 
around to adopting them. 

The unique program is operated by 
A. & M.’s new Department of Agricul- 
tural Services, directed by Dr. P. J. 
Leyendecker, with the help of assistants 
Grafton Henry and Roy Nakayama. 

“The key to the whole setup is co- 
operation,” says Doctor Leyendecker. 
Each fall, college and Extension men 
hold special meetings with farmer rep- 
resentatives in counties throughout New 
Mexico. Together they discuss the chief 
agricultural problems of the particular 
locality, and the answers to these prob- 
lems which A. & M. researchers have 
ready for demonstration. The group 
chooses several of the most vital re- 
search projects to prove out, and local 


In cooperating with Exten- 
sion and research by donat- 
ing their land for tests, 

New Mexico farmers put 
research into practical 


use ahead of schedule, 


~ New Mexico Applies Cotton 


Faster 


farmers agree to make available parts 
of their own farms to be used as prov- 
ing-grounds in the season ahead. 

From then on, “team spirit’? goes into 
high gear. College staffers and County 
Agents provide guidance and materials, 
while local farmers supply the land, la- 
bor, and equipment needed. Commercial 
firms often pitch in with free seeds, 
chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The “cooperator-farmer” treats his 
proving-ground plot in just the same 
way as his other acres, except for the 
requirements of the particular project 
underway. No “special handling” is al- 
lowed to influence the acid test of on- 
the-farm conditions for the research 
projects carried out. 

Here are the results of the chief cot- 
ton projects carried out in 1955 under 
the program: 


e Fertilizers — Cotton farmer Bud 
Lewis of Deming cooperated in a series 
of tests to determine the amount of fer- 
tilizer most profitable to use on cotton 
in his area. Six different amounts of 
nitrogen and phosphate in combination, 
were applied on various plots totaling 
nine acres. Results showed that 128 
pounds of available nitrogen and 45 
pounds of available phosphorus gave the 
highest net return per acre—$115 over 
the cost of fertilizer. Net return slumped 
to $53 with the highest application— 
160 pounds nitrogen, 45 pounds phos- 
phorus. 

Farmer Leonard Appleton of Deming 
cooperated in a test to find the best 
time and method of applying cotton fer- 
tilizer in his locality. Six different ap- 
plications were made, at varying times 
in both single and split dosages. Apply- 
ing half the fertilizer before planting, 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Continental Screw Conveyors and Accessories are manufactured and stocked in 
all standard sizes for prompt shipment. Continental is also equipped to manu- 
facture special Conveyors for special purposes, such as Rubber Covered, Stainless 
Steel, Archimedean and Agricultural types. Write for Catalog CC-541. 
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Judustriol Division CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 
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Four Year Comparison of 
Butter, Margarine Data 


Butter and margarine data for the 
six-month period, April-September 1947, 
1953 and 1954 for comparison with the 
same period of 1955 were recently re- 
ported by USDA. The report stated that 
small increases occurred from April- 
September 1954 to 1955 in household 
purchases of butter and margarine. 

The largest butter increase was in 
homes of high-income families, small- 
families and with children of school age. 
The largest increase of margarine con- 
sumption was in large families whose 
heads were farmers or those with less 
than a college education. The consump- 
tion pattern for both products by fami- 


ly characteristics was the same for 1947, 
1953 and 1954 although consumption of 
butter was lower in 1955 than in 1947 
and margarine consumption was higher 
in all family classes. 

In 1955 butter purchases were up 
five percent over 1954 for April-Sep- 
tember while margarine purchases were 
up seven percent. Prices were up on but- 
ter and down on margarine during this 
period. 


Feed Manufacturers To Meet 

“It’s Performance That Counts” will 
be the theme for the annual convention 
of American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 
cago, May 23-25. More than 2,000 per- 
sons are expected to attend. 
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BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
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“Pride of India” 





MANUFACTURED 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


IN INDIA 






C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST.  @ 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Two Ginners’ Groups 
Meeting in Dallas 


Ginners from Texas and many 
other states are in Dallas for the 
annual meetings of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
March 26-27-28. Details of the 
business programs, many enter- 
tainment features and plans for 
elaborate exhibits associated with 
the convention were featured in 
the March 10 issue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. The April 
7 issue will fully report the meet- 
ings. Attending the meeting with 
ginners will be many members of 
their families and representatives 
of allied industries throughout the 

who have exhibits at the 
meeting. 

Officers for 1955-56 of the two 
organizations meeting in Dallas 
have been: 

Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 


tion: Jerome Jalufka, Robstown, 
president; W. D. Watkins, Abi- 
lene, vice-president; and Ed H. 


Bush, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation: S. N. Reed, O’Brien, 
Texas, president; Winston Love- 
lace, Loving, N.M., first vice-pres- 
ident; J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo., sec- 
ond vice-president; Joe Fleming, 
Huntsville, Ala., third vice-presi- 
dent; and Clifford H. Hardy, Ben- 
nettsville, S.C., executive secrre- 
tary. 











New Gullett Parts Depot 


Gullett Gin Co. has announced that 
they have establish a repair parts depot 
in Temple, Texas, offering service at 
no increase in cost. Carter Foster Jr. 
will warehouse and handle the parts. He 
will fill and ship or deliver orders for 
parts and also sell Gullett machinery 
and outfits. His address is P.O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas, phone, PRospect 3- 
4890. 

The firm also has increased its sales 
and service facilities in the Memphis 
area, with Sam B. Irvine, former sales 
manager in Memphis and H. M, Haley, 
former service man and gin erector, now 
having headquarters in Memphis. 


Cotton Deadline March 31 


Cotton farmers in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas are warned by 
the Texas Department of Agriculture 
that March 31 is the deadline for appli- 
cations for cotton planting permits. Un- 
der the pink bollworm control regula- 
tions, all offices in the area issuing 
permits will be closed on that date and 
it will be difficult to obtain permits 
later. 


Fertilizer Plant Chartered 


A charter for a $10,250,000 fertilizer 
plant at Pascagoula, Miss., has been 
granted to Coastal Chemical Corp., 
which is sponsored by Mississippi Chem- 
ical Corp. of Yazoo City. 
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e These cotton rows were still free of weeds 7 weeks after ““Karmex’’ DL was applied. 


Cotton growers get lowest-cost 


weed control from Du Pont Karmex DL 


““‘We got our best and most economical weed 
and grass control from ‘Karmex,’’’ says Sam 
McNeil, Silver Leaf Plantation, England, Ark. It’s 
the cheapest insurance we have found for weed 
and grass control in young cotton.” 


““‘Karmex’ DL pre-emergence weed control is 
excellent insurance against a wet year when 
weeds can get out of hand,” says H.W. Branton, 
Isola Plantation, Leland, Miss. “I used ‘Karmex’ 
DL on two-thirds of my cotton acreage last year 
(1955) and I plan to use it on my full acreage 
in 1956.” 
. e . 

“It took three times more hoe labor to keep the 
weeds out of untreated rows than it did in treat- 
ed rows,” says Jack Gee, Portageville, Mo. ‘‘I 
treated 90 acres of cotton in 1955 and I am very 
satisfied with the weed control. It was especially 
good on pigweed and crabgrass. I plan to use 
‘Karmex’ DL again in 1956.” 


HERBICIDE 


““ ‘Karmex’ DL is safe for use on cotton and gives 
excellent weed-control insurance and under 
proper conditions can practically eliminate early- 
season hoeing,” says J.C. Robertson, Holly Ridge 
Planting Co., Holly Ridge, Miss. “‘I treated 300 
acres of cotton with ‘Karmex’ DL in 1955 and 
plan to treat the major portion of my day-crop 
acreage on light and medium soils in 1956.” 


““We found ‘Karmex’ DL easy to use, and it gave 
good control of weeds and grass,” according to 
Clarence Mahurin, Pickens Plantation, Pickens, 
Ark. “I believe ‘Karmex’ DL is one of the best — 
if not the best—pre-emergence chemicals avail- 


able.”’ 
e a - 


““‘Karmex’ DL does the job... and at a lower 
cost per acre,”’ reports Jerry Falls, Webb, Miss. 
“It gave us weed and grass control for six or 
seven weeks and was especially effective on pig- 
weed. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Karmex DL 


HERBICIDE 


REG u.s. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR FREE BOOKLET on how pre- 
emergence weed control with new 
‘‘Karmex” DL can cut the cost of 
producing cotton, write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 1100 E. 
Holcombe Blvd., Houston, Texas. 








SCENES at the recent convention of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association in Oklahoma City show, in the photograph 
on the left, left to right: Sam LaFaver, Watonga, elected president for 1956; M. N. Pannell, Lawton, retiring president; 





and Carl Fox, Hollis, named first vice-president at the meeting. In the photograph on the right are C. F. Stiles, Still- 


Vamed at Convention 


Oklahoma Ginners 
Select LaFaver 


@ FOX and Irish elected vice- 
presidents; workers for cotton 
honored by association. 





Oklahoma ginners selected Sam La- 
Faver of Watonga to head the Okla- 
homa Cotton Ginners’ Association for 
1956 at the final session of their annual 
convention on Saturday, March 10. He 
succeeds M. N. Pannell of Lawton as 
president. 

Named to serve with LaFaver were 
First Vice-President Carl Fox of Hollis 
and Second Vice-President G, N. Irish 
of Muskogee. 

J. D. Fleming, Jr., Oklahoma City, is 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, 
as well as of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

Directors of the ginners’ group for 
1956-57, elected earlier at district meet- 
ings, are: Ralph Thomas, District No. 1, 
Elk City; Robert Davis, District No. 2, 
Altus; Joe Evans, District No. 3, Dill 
City; C. H. Nelms, District No. 3A, 
Tipton; Sam LaFaver, District No. 4, 
Watonga; Everett Nelms, District No. 5, 
Chickasha; Ermal Heath, District No. 
6, Ryan; T. M. Beverly, District No. 7, 
Guthrie; E. J. Mitchell, District No. 9, 
Wynnewood; J. T. Palmer, District No. 
10, Okemah; Virgil Jumper, District No. 
11, Idabel; G. N. Irish, District No. 12, 
Muskogee; and A. Grossman, District 
No. 13, Canadian. 

Saturday’s business session followed 
a meeting on Friday at which speakers 
included Clifton Kirkpatrick, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis; and F. S. 
Love, secretary-treasurer, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Institute, Charlotte, 
N.C. Activities at this first session took 
place before the March 10 issue of The 
Press was published, and were reported 
in that issue, 

Honored during the meeting were two 
Maids of Cotton—DeLois Faulkner, who 
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water, honored as Oklahoma’s Man of the Year in Cotton, and F. M. Jack, Snyder, Oklahoma Ginner of the Year. 


was 1955 Oklahoma and National Maid, 
and LaDonna Kramer, 1956 Oklahoma 
Maid. 

Two cotton leaders—C. F. Stiles, Ok- 
lahoma entomologist, selected as “Okla- 
and 


homa’s Cotton Man of the Year,’ 
". M. Jack, Jr., Snyder, named “Okla- 
homa Ginner of the Year,’ and that 


state’s nominee for the national award 
—also were recognized at the conven- 
tion. 


and received tributes for their work. All 
of the boys will be guests on a trip to 
irrigated areas of the Far West in 
July. Special awards went to the top 
winners—Derrell Wells, Jr., Mangum, 
FFA member, and Gary Gamble, 4-H 
Club member from Hollis. 

Ginners at, their final business 
sion adopted a number of resolutions, 
including approval of the National Cot- 
ton Council’s efforts in behalf of cotton; 


ses- 









continuation of their sponsorship of the 


Winners of the state cotton contest 
for 4-H Club members and Future state Maid of Cotton Contest; and oth- 
Farmers were guests at the meeting ers. 











Photo by Ed Hollowell, NCPA 


Alabama Crushers Honor Communities 


SHOWN HERE is a group at the recent “Man on the Land” luncheon in Birming- 
ham, honoring Alabama One-Variety Cotton Improvement Communities Contest 
winners, which was reported in the March 10 issue of The Press. Left to right are 
J. S. Long, Cullman, president, Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products Association; 
Fred Whitfield, president, Stewart Community, state winning group; P. N. Paine, 
top cotton producer in the community; C. M. Scales, secretary of the crushers’ 
organization; and J. M. Deavours, County Agent serving the community. Alabama- 
Florida Cottonseed Products Association and Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation jointly sponsor the contest, in cooperation with the Extension Service. 
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S. S. UNITED STATES, pride of the United States 
Merchant Marine, is the world’s most modern superliner, 


LEADERSHIP GOING PLACES! 


Fastest passenger vessel in the world, the S. S. United States has 


built a reputation for outstanding performance. Esso Hexane has the 
same fine reputation in industry, achieved through product character 


and quality. Next time you order, specify a product backed by years 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


of continuing research and constant product improvement — 


Esso Hexane. Write or call for information or technical assistance. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER OF ESSO HEXANE 
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© A Challenge for Cotton 


COTTON’S MARKETS are threatened 
on another front. The latest word from 
the harems of Jiddah, Saudi Arabia, is 
that red nylon panties trimmed with 
ermine tails are a fast selling item 
there. The ladies also adore black vel- 
vet toreador pants from the USA—so 
here’s hoping they’re made from cotton. 
For scientific readers interested in ex- 
ploring cotton’s markets, we quote more 
on the subject: 


“Jiddah has its first American store, 
where Arab husbands do the buying for 
their wives, who live in seclusion. An 
Arab husband often purchases exactly 
the same thing in the same color—and 
in the same size—for all four of his 
wives so that he will be obeying the Ko- 
ranic law to treat them equally. 

“The shop is changing the tastes of 
Arabian women. When it opened a few 
months ago, there were many orders for 
glittery things decorated with rhine- 
stones, sequins, or gold thread because 








The Telescoping pipes 


short turn round elbow. 


caught on a truck. 


capacity. 








MACH INERY ‘COMPANY 


FRANKLIN "5 -1314 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 


Tried...and Proved 


and 
joints that have been used 
years on trucks and unloaders are 
now available for cotton gins. 


nie Elbow over the ball joint has 

1” plate for the wearing surface. 
The square construction gives a 
smooth surface and eliminates any 
breakage that might occur in a 


The Ball Joint is the best ever man- 
ufactured. It is sealed by a packing, 
floating around the ball. This is a 
graphite impregnated packing and 
does not require any oil or grease. 


The springs that hold the telescope 
to the ball joint are a feature of 
Phelps’ equipment that allows the 
telescope to slip out of the socket 
without damage, should it become 


The Telescope can be furnished in 
steel or aluminum and in various 
lengths up to 9’ for special jobs. 
Standard length 76”. Ease of op- 
eration of the Telescoping pipe and 
ball joint makes it possible for one 
man to feed the machine to full 


Write, Phone or Wire Today! 
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traditional harem clothes are shiny and 
ornamental. 

“But gradually the store began im- 
porting sleek, simple dresses from the 
top American designers. Now the Ara- 
bian ladies know—or else their husbands 
do—that an unadorned, well-cut black 
dress of superb material is very desir- 
able, especially if it has a plunging neck- 
line. 

“There is no longer any demand for 
moccasins embroidered with pictures of 
Mickey Mouse. The harems have heard 
they are not chic. Nowadays, no Ara- 
bian beauty would be caught dead wear- 
ing them even with her prettiest party 


dress. Corsets don’t sell either, because 
Arab men like their women to look 
natural.” 


© Biography in Cotton 
THE NEWEST biography of President 
Eisenhower is done in cotton. It’s a pic- 
torial print commemorating the notable 
achievements of Ike’s life and career. 
Called “The Eisenhower Toile,” the 
cotton fabric was designed by Elizabeth, 
a New York decorator. It is printed in 
10 different colors and is designed for 
home decorating use. One furniture 
manufacturer already has used it as up- 
holstery material on a small wing chair 
and one of the leading home decorating 
magazines featured it in color recently. 


© Saved by a Maid 


A MAN saved by a maid is nothing new 
in history, but when it’s a National 
Cotton Council representative saved by a 
Maid of Cotton, that’s news. Here’s how 
it happened. Recently, a Council repre- 
sentative was hurrying to the Oklahoma 
Cotton Ginners’ convention and drove 
a trifle bit (he says) over the speed 
limit. Oklahoma City cops flagged him 
down and demanded his credentials. 
When the policeman saw that he was a 
Council representative, he said: “Well, 
you are going to a cotton meeting, and 
I’ll let you off if you will do your best 
to get Oklahoma another national Maid 
of Cotton.” 


© No Mules in Missouri 


EVEN MISSOURI is deserting the 
mule. The traditional home of the mule 
for 57 years has had a department for 
mules at its biggest livestock show, the 
American Royal in Kansas City. Now, 
to make room for more show horses, the 
American Royal has announced that 
there will be no judging of mules at the 
1956 show next fall. 


© Cotton Firms Visited 

COTTON INDUSTRY FIRMS were 
among those visited recently when 1,400 
Memphis high school seniors were taken 
on a tour of business organizations. The 
occasion was the fourth annual Business 
—Industry—Education Day, sponsored 
by the Industrial Council of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce and Mem- 
phis Board of Education. Among firms 
visited were Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
HumKo Co. and others. 


© Hints for Wives 
ATOMIC ENERGY can help wives tell 
whether the master’s had one too many, 
according to Senator Clinton Anderson, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. His formula: “Arrange with 
the hostess to put some radioactive ver- 
mouth in his drinks. The next morning, 
just put a Geiger counter on his tummy.” 
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® Clinic Attendance 
Sets New Record 


A RECORD number of cottonseed proc- 
essors, research workers and members 
of allied industries attended the fifth 
annual Cottonseed Processing Clinic at 
the Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory in New Orleans, March 12-13. 

Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association 
and USDA sponsor the conference each 
year to discuss problems of processing 
and to make recommendations based up- 
on the discussions. All parts of the Cot- 
ton Belt, as well as a number of other 
states, were represented at the 1956 
meeting. 

Following opening remarks by Dr. 
C. H. Fisher, chief of USDA’s Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, and F. H. 
Jarrell, president of the Valley Associa- 
tion, the first day’s discussions were 
devoted to cotton linters. 

J. J. Spadaro, Southern Utilization 
Research Branch, and Richard Hall, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, discussed 
the utilization and marketing potential 
of cotton linters. Spadaro stated that 
two factors indicate excellent utilization 
potential for linters. First, the wide va- 
riety of products for which linters can 
be used, and second, the inherent high 
quality of linters cellulose. Hall pointed 
out that increased utilization this year 
will reduce carryover but not to the ex- 
tent that potential use under favorable 
market conditions seems to indicate. 

H. P. Dixson, Fox River Paper Corp., 
reported that linters are now receiving 
a considerable amount of attention from 
the cotton segment of the paper industry 
because rag clippings are becoming an 
unstable source of fiber due to synthetic 
fiber additions and more permanent 
dyestuffs used by textile mills, and that 
research is underway to increase this 
use of linters. Glenn R. Green, F. Bur- 
kart Manufacturing Co., and David 
Schimmel, Allen Indutries, Ince., dis- 
cussed the use of linters in the automo- 
tive, bedding, padding, upholstery and 
related industries. 

E. R. Kauders, Kauders-Steuber Co., 
in discussing the role of the linter deal- 
er in marketing linters, stated, “The 
oil mill industry, in order to keep pres- 
ent linter markets, must assist linter 
dealers by keeping the price of linters in 
line to meet the ever increasing compe- 
tition by synthetics such as rubber and 
other by-products, and by maintaining a 
high quality first cut linters.” 

R. R. Milner, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
reported that cotton linters pulp should 
retain its share of the market if the 
quality and price remain competitive 
with woodpulp. 

Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co.; O. H. 
Sales, Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp.; 
Hal Harris, Mississippi Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Co.; Redding Sims, National Blow 
Pipe and Manufacturing Co.; and M. C. 
Verdery, Anderson, Clayton & Co. par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of oper- 
ations at oil mills relating to cleaning 
cottonseed and production of high qual- 
ity linters. 

W. F. Phillips, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co.; and L. L. Holzenthal, Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, discussed 
new developments in cleaning cottonseed 
and linters. Holtzenthal discussed the 
present stage in development of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service differentia- 
tor, a machine for the cleaning and 
fractionating of cottonseed. 

E. A. Gastrock, head, engineering and 
development section, Southern Utiliza- 
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tion Research Branch, discussed addi- 
tional efforts needed to improve the 
utilization of linters. 

L. E. Vix, USDA, conducted a 
demonstration of the ARS differentia- 
tor in the pilot plant of the Southern 
Laboratory. 

Ralph Woodruff, Osceola Products 
Co.; and Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., 
presided over the second day’s program, 
presented by the Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association, which emphasized 
problems and progress in oil mill proc- 
essing. 

J. H. Brawner, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., M. H. Fowler, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co.; F. A. Norris, Swift and Co.; and 
Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of unex- 
plained oil losses in processing cotton- 
seed. 

R. T. Grimm, Niagara Filters Divi- 


sion of American Machine and Metals, 
Inc., stated, “The horizontal style pres- 
sure-leaf filter, first introduced to the 
vegetable oil industry in 1951, has been 
recently tested and proven under actual 
mill operating conditions on pre-screen- 
ed cottonseed oil from mechanical screw 
presses.” 

T. S. Pryor, South Texas Cotton Oil 
Co., described the cooking and pressing 
equipment at several mills using high 
speed Expellers and screw presses, and 
pointed out the important factors in this 
type of operation. 

Lawrence Hodges, Barrow-Agee Lab- 
oratories, described the use of the mois- 
ture meter in the press room and in 
solvent plants. 

H. D. Fincher, Anderson, Clayton and 
Co., discussed processing to minimize 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Full Delta Staple 





DORTCH’S “4016” 


A New, Superior Cotton 


Extra High Turnout 


FINE FOR SNAPPING 
FINE FOR PICKING 


Early, High-Yielding, 
Storm Resistant. 
Now Available in 
Registered Grade 
Fuzzy-Saw or Acid 

Delinted 


3 Bales 


PER ACRE 


U. F. Coleman, Jr., left, 
Lonoke County, makes 
record yield with this 


new superior cotton. 


Bred by 


ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 
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COTTON’S FUTURE 






Snyder Leaders Plan Cotton Week 


LEADERS in plans for observing National Cotton Week at Snyder, Texas, are 
shown in this picture with John Gregg, National Cotton Council field representa- 
tive, who met with the Chamber of Commerce agriculture committee, Lions Club 
and civic and agricultural leaders to help the local group launch its plans. Left to 
right are Dr. Cecil Yarborough, superintendent of schools; Gregg; W. J. Ely, past 





1955 Total Ginnings 


Cotton ginned (exelusive of linters) 
Running bales 

State 

19 53 


1955 1954 


United States *14,535,816 *13, 618, 392 *16,317,126 


Alabama 1,037,687 739,137 967,165 
Arizona 723,246 899,538 1,055,294 
Arkansas 1,651,415 1,847,257 1,527,205 
California 1,216,237 1,511,670 1,784,522 
Florida 14,812 16,538 13,849 
Georgia 694,392 614,856 751,975 
Illinois 1,810 2,724 1,702 
Kentucky 7,623 8,272 6,535 
Louisiana 571,900 561,593 795,273 
Mississippi 1,996,092 1,564,034 2,099,181 
Missouri 419,711 55,999 452,439 
New Mexico 247,762 296,213 314,803 
North Carolina 359,839 385,086 464,087 
Oklahoma 447,759 288,840 427,172 
South Carolina 565,916 520,625 699,447 
ranndinee 612,904 534,001 685,751 
Texas 3,956,283 3,862,155 4,255,345 
Virginia 10,428 9,854 15,381 


* Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 ginned 
prior to Aug. 1 counted in the supply for the 
season of 1954-55, compared with 388,229 and 
345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 and 1953. 

The average gross weight per bale for the crop, 
excluding linters, is 506.1 pounds for 1955; 502.9 
for 1954; and 504.5 for 1953. The number of 
gins operated for the crop of 1955 is 6,928 com- 
pared with 7,069 for 1954 and 7,141 for 1953. 


president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Cotton Council and a leader in Scurry County; and Grady Elder, Jr., 
National Cotton Week plans 
store displays, sales on cotton products, 
corsages, a queen contest and other special events. 


Commerce manager. 
Snyder schools, 


Walley § Sets Up shite 
Exhibit for Japanese 


Ersel Walley, former president of the 
American Soybean Association and cur- 
rently on the board of directors, has 
left for Osaka, Japan, where he will be 
in charge of an exhibit of soybeans and 
soybean products at the Osaka Trade 
Fair during April. Walley, who is pres- 
ident of Walley Agricultural Service, 
with headquarters in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will be in charge of the erection and 
staffing of the exhibit and will also 
meet with Japanese trade groups of the 
soybean industry pertaining to a pro- 
gram of market development on soy- 
beans under Public Law 480. Editor’s 
Note: See also story on Communist soy- 
bean exhibit in this issue.) 

The exhibit, sponsored jointly by the 
American Soybean Association and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of USDA, 
will feature the availability of American 
soybeans, the higher oil content as com- 
pared with shipments from other parts 
of the world, and will demonstrate the 
place of soybean food products in sup- 
plementing the high rice diet of the Jap- 
anese people. 

Included in the exhibit will be a mod- 
el soybean processing plant supplied by 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; a soy- 
bean recleaning machine supplied by 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; 
polyamide resin materials by General 
Mills, Inec., Kankakee, IIl.; industrial 
proteins and end products by the Glid- 
den Co., Chicago, Ill.; bags of soy flakes 
and soybean oil meal by the Honey- 
mead Products Co., Mankato, Minn.; 
paints by Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
Chicago, and Monarch Paint Coa., 
Peoria, Ill.; and food and protein prod- 
ucts from Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
and A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
eatur, Il. 

Also, samples of U.S. varieties of soy- 
beans were furnished by: Jacob Hartz 
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Association, a former director of the National 


World Castor Bean Volume 
Shows Steady Decline 


World production of castor beans, es- 
timated at 541,000 tons for 1955, indi- 
cates a decline compared with 1954’s 
545,000 tons and the 1953 record output 


Chamber of 
include special emphasis in 
the wearing of cotton 


Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark.; Farmer City of 571,000 tons, according to USDA. 

Grain Co., Farmer City, Ill.; Farmers The unusual feature of the 1955 crop 
Soybean Corp., Blytheville, Ark.; John is that while production increased in 
W. Evans, Easthome Farm, Montevideo, the major producing counties of the 
Minn.; Sar Seed Farms, Charles City, world, Brazil and India, the increase 
Iowa; and Sand’s Seed Service, Marcus, was not enogh to offset the decline in 
Iowa, many of the minor producing countries. 





New Lummus Offices in California 


THE NEW OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE of Lummus Cotton Gin Co. at 358 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif., are shown here. The firm opened its California offices 
last fall and moved into the new building recently. Clifford Granberry, district 
sales manager, has headquarters at the office; George W. Lawler is sales engineer 
for the San Joaquin Valley; W. H. Marion is repair sales manager and J. A. Dugger 
is service manager. The office serves California, Arizona and the Mexicali area of 
Mexico. D. W. Vandiver, Phoenix, Ariz., is sales engineer for Arizona, the Imperial 
Valley of California and the Mexicali area. 
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STONEVILLE BREEDER’S REGISTERED COTTON SEED 
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Breeder’s Registered Seed from STONEVILLE, 
released at the absolute peak of performance, now 
offer the added protection of PANOGEN. Delfos 9169, 
noted for extra staple . . . Stoneville 3202, famous for 
early maturity ... and the old reliable, Stoneville 
2-B, are now being treated with PANOGEN, the liquid 
seed disinfectant, to give added assurance of better 
stands and more profitable production in 1956. 


Two Great Names Dedicated To 
Better Crop Production! 


STONEVILLE says: “After a critical and comprehen- 
sive study of liquid fungicides and machine treaters, 
we believe that PANOGEN is not only a superior seed 
disinfectant but also the most practical for us to use. 

“We are now geared for high capacity treating... 
6 tons per hour with our PANOGEN automatic treater, 
and treating is continuous. Since no lint accumulates, 
there’s never any need to stop for clean-out. 

“Even when we wish to vary the treating rate, 
the ready-mixed liquid is dispatched to the seed at 
exactly the right dosage. Seed is uniformly tinted red 
so our customers can see that the seed is protected.” 


LIQUID SEED DISINFECTANTS 
FULLY AUTOMATIC SEED TREATERS 


Representatives 


SOUTHERN: Wm. L. Warren, 294 Lewis St., Memphis, Tenn. 
TEXAS: Wm. J. Kestler, Jr., 2208 Euclid Ave., Austin, Texas 
WESTERN: R. J. Baker, 3351 Barberry Lane, Sacramento, Cal. 
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Iwo-Fold Threat to Exports 


FRANK B. BARLOW, JR., Cotton Division, USDA’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, describes problems faced by American cotton 
abroad in the following article from “Foreign Agriculture.” 


HE INCREASED TEMPO of for- 


Prior to World War II, cotton pro- 


eign cotton competition is being duction was negligible in the Near East, 
caused today by countries that, until the African countries (excluding Egypt), 
recent years, were minor producers of Central America, Mexico, and South 
cotton and not, as generally believed, by America (excluding Brazil and Peru). 


the traditional cotton-growing countries. But 


in 1950-54, when foreign cotton 


Add to that the expansion of foreign- production averaged 3.7 million bales 
produced synthetics, and you have the above the 1934-38 prewar figure, ap- 
double competitive threat which U.S. proximately 2.7 million bales of the in- 


cotton faces in world markets. 


crease resulted from expanded cotton 
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| With grain becoming increasingly more 
/ important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners = \ 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling NG 
and processing equipment. Dates Ph: 
found that this equipment, designed and VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance Avallnbis ta 6 atees 
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MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company [_] Vertical Feed Mixer {_] Model ‘‘M'’ Hammermill 
[_] Vertical Screw Elevator {_] Model “'S'’ Hammermill 


[_] Molasses Mixer [) Electric Truck Hoist 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 
machines checked. 
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FIRM 
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[_] Pitless Corn Sheller 
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] Cob Crusher 2 Corn Scalper 

Corn Cutter and Grader {_] Chain Drag 

] Corn Sheller with Blowers [_] Attrition Mill Blower 
] Regular Corn Sheller (_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
[_] Grain Feeder 
Magnetic Separator (] Grain Blower 
Forced Air Carloader (_] Complete Line Catalog 
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production in these areas. This increase 
appears even more significant when the 
estimated 1955-56 foreign production 
figure is compared with that of 1934-38. 
Of the estimated 7.7-million-bale in- 
crease over 1934-38, 4.2 million bales 
are from the so-called minor producing 
areas and 3.1 million from the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

Analyzed by area, the figures are 
equally impressive. In the Near East— 
Turkey, Syria, Iran, Iraq, and Afghan- 
istan—production increased from 470,- 
000 bales prior to World War II to an 
estimated 1,377,000 bales in 1955-56, an 
increase of nearly 200 percent. In the 
African countries, excluding Egypt, 
production increased 727,000 bales from 
prewar, with most of the increase com- 
ing after 1947. 

In Central America—Nicaragua, FE] 
Salvador, and Guatemala—the rate of 
increase in cotton production since 1950 
has been phenomenal. Production in the 
current season is estimated at 400,000 
bales as compared with 57,000 bales in 
1950-51 and 9,000 bales annually in 
1934-38. Mexico, which has now moved 
into the position of a major producing 
country, expects to harvest this season 
more than two million bales, as com- 
pared with 317,000 bales annually in the 
1934-38 period. 

What has caused such significant ex- 
pansion in these countries? There are 
many reasons, but probably the major 
one is that cotton is relatively more 
profitable than other cash crops—and 
also because no other agricultural com- 
modity moves more readily in interna- 
tional trade than cotton. 

A survey of the traditional foreign 
cotton-producing countries—India, Pak- 
istan, Egypt, Brazil, and Peru—shows 
an entirely different picture. Output to- 
day is about the same as it was in 1934- 
38. Production in Egypt is approximate- 
ly what it was before World War II. 
Brazilian production has been consider- 
ably below the prewar peak, while Pe- 
ruvian production has increased less 
than 70,000 bales. Production in India 
and Pakistan in the current year is ap- 
proximately equal to the prewar level, 
but up to 1954-55 it was below prewar. 

Trends in world cotton exports show 
that the impact of competition from the 
minor producing areas is even greater 
than indicated by trends in production. 
Exports from these areas in 1954-55 
were 2.4 million bales above the prewar 
average, whereas exports from the tra- 
ditional major cotton countries exclud- 
ing the United States were 2.6 million 
bales below the prewar level. During 
this period Communist countries _in- 
creased their exports by 1.1 million 
bales while U.S. exports declined by 1.7 
million. 

Increased consumption of raw cotton 
in domestic textile industries is primar- 
ily responsible for this decline in raw 
cotton exports from the traditional ma- 
jor cotton countries. But this increase 
in foreign cotton consumption—from 23 
million bales in 1934-38 to an estimated 
27.8 million in the current season—has 
not been enough to offset increased for- 
eign cotton output. 

What keeps foreign cotton consump- 
tion from rising sufficiently to absorb 
the increase in production is the sus- 
tained rise in the use of synthetic fibers. 
As cotton consumption increased in for- 
eign countries, so did the use of syn- 
thetic fibers. As a result, rising for- 
eign cotton production has been rapidly 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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IN LOUISIANA 


The Sentell Gin Company ginned 4,709 bales 
of cotton with their Climax V-125 at 9c per 
bale for fuel. 


IN WEST TEXAS 


The Simmons-Henry Gin saved more than 
$7,000.00 the first year they operated with 


a Climax Blue Streak Engine. 


Proved economy of Climax Engine performance is making 
Climax Blue Streak Engines the most talked about power supply 
in the cotton industry. Climax Engines are proving their economy, 
dependability and ruggedness throughout the cotton country. 
Call your nearby Climax distributor today and let him give<ume 


™ you the facts on Climax performance. 











WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM—CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER 
- = 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICE 
FACTORY * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


PRES S0-2 amen 
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Drillers Machine Shop Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. Vern Walton Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Houston and 8 Texas Branches Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 


pee age and yO Company Chiisisiien Seialaliats Ce Landes, Zachary and Peterson 

(Formerly Sweeney Bros.) y . . . 5 

Williston, North Dakota Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark, eh Cs ane 5 Seer 
United Power, Inc. 

Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. Tobin Machinery Co. (Formerly United Tool Co.) 

Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. Lafayette, La. Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
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Pre-Cleaning Unit Works Well 


A PRE-CLEANING UNIT for cotton, built on the farm of James Dalglish two 
miles east of Maricopa, Ariz., is shown here. Truett Mauldin of Pharr, Texas, an 
erector of gins, describes the unit and its operations last season as follows: This 
set up consists of a 50-inch revolving drum separator and vacuum dropper over a 
10-foot bur machine, which are powered by a 25-horsepower electric motor. The 
exhaust from the unloading fan, which is a Number 45 and driven by a 50-horse- 
power electric motor, is used to blow the trash and burs into a pit for compost. 
The machine stripped cotton processed through this arrangement was reduced in 
volume about 50 percent, which on transportation alone was quite a saving, due to 
the fact that he was hauling about 30 miles to gin. The percent of turn-out at the 
gin was increased approximately 15 percent, besides the saving realized on the cost 
of ginning. The cotton was raised one full grade or better. 


9. Leaf Roller causes great damage 
Rogues Gallery of Ten to both cotton and alfalfa. 
Most Unpopular Pests 10. Serpentine Leaf Miner includes 


melons on its menu along with cotton 


The Arizona Extension Service re- 
and alfalfa. 


cently released a “rogues gallery” of in- 
sects that are expected to plague Ari- 
zona farmers in the 1956 growing sea- 
son. Dr. J. N. Roney, Extension ento- 
mologist, listed the 10 most unpopular 
pests in the order of the amount of 
crop damage they were responsible for 
last year and most of them are threats 
to cotton growers. 

1. Spotted Alfalfa Aphid, present in 
every county of the state, was responsi- 
ble for a $3,500,000 loss in yields on 
alfalfa over the state in 1955. 

2. Cotton Bollworm attacks not only 
cotton, but also sweet and field corn 
and tomatoes. 

3. Lygus Bug, also the Superb plant 
bug and the stink bug thrive on a diet 
of cotton, alfalfa, vegetables, and pe- 
cans. 

4. Beet Armyworm and “the 
worm,” damage cotton, alfalfa, 
vegetables. 

5. Cabbage Looper is fond of cotton, 
alfalfa, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, 
and broccoli. 


cut- 
and 


April 21 Deadline on Rule 
Changes for Crushers 


April 21 is the deadline for the Mem- 
phis office of National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association to receive, in writing, 
any proposed changes in the trading 
rules of that organization, John F. Mo- 
loney, secretary-treasurer, reminds mem- 
bers. 

The Association’s rules committee will 
start its annual meeting on Friday, May 
18, at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas. 
Moloney lists the following require- 
ments with reference to rules changes: 

“Article II, Section 1, of the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws provides that, except 
for changes in the methods of chemical 
analysis proposed by the chemists’ com- 
mittee, no amendments may be consid- 
ered by the rules committee unless they 
have been prepared in proper form and 
submitted to the secretary at least 30 
days prior to the annual convention. Up- 
on receipt by the secretary, proposed 
amendments must be duplicated and 
transmitted to the rules committee and 
to all members of the Association. 

“The by-laws also provide that no 
rule may be amended simply by refer- 
ence to the rule or section number, or 
by suggesting the addition or omission 
of certain words or phrases. In each 
case, the entire rule or section, as it is 
proposed to be amended, shall be writ- 
ten out fully.” 


Elizabeth Pinckney Honored 


Elizabeth Pinckney, Kappa Alpha 
Rose of Mississippi, will be honored by 
the social fraternity at the Old South 
Ball in Meridian on March 29, She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., of Memphis, and grand- 
daughter of P. T. Pinckney of Tipton- 
ville, Tenn., oil mill leader. 
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6. Salt Marsh Caterpillar eats cotton, 
alfalfa, and vegetables. 

7. Khapra Beetle takes great delight 
in eating its way through a bin of 
stored grain. Its greatest damage has 
been to grain stored in commercial 
granaries. 

8. Cotton Cushiony Scale damage to 
Arizona citrus by this insect has forced 
growers to spend thousands of dollars 
installing washing machines in citrus 


packing houses s% the scale can be re- 
moved from the fruit. 
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Ginning Specialists Attend School 


SHOWN HERE are Extension agricultural engineers and research workers who 
participated in a schoo) for ginning specialists at the U.S. Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory, Stoneville, Miss., recently. Seven state Extension specialists who are begin- 
ning cotton ginning work in their respective states were given special information 
on the latest developments in ginning by USDA Extension agricultural engineers 
and the Stoneville Laboratory staff. Left to right, seated, are A. M. Pendleton, 
USDA, Dallas, James A. Mullins of Tennessee, Paul M. Spurlock of Arkansas, J. C. 
Oglesbee, USDA, Atlanta, H. B. Goolsby of Georgia, William B. Harbour of Mis- 
sissippi, James E. Severance of Louisiana, Howard H. Zuch of Texas and Joe L. 
Smilie of Louisiana. Standing are Charles M. Merkel, Charles A. Bennett, John 
Ross and Vernon Moore, all of Stoneville, Miss. 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 
usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 



























































TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 
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SCENES at the Midsouth meeting in Memphis are shown here. Left to right, in the picture on the left, are leaders in 
Louisiana-Mississippi Ginner’s Association: George E. Baird, Inverness, Miss., a director; W. S. Peck, Sicily Island, La., 
a director; C. E. Fontenot, Eunice, La., a director; Cecil Frazier, New Albany, Miss., a director; Dan P. Logan, Gilliam, 
La., vice-president; John T. Carroll, Gilbert, La., president; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., treasurer; and Gordon W. 
Marks, Jackson, Miss., executive vice-president and secretary. The group which presented a panel discussion is shown on 
the right; left to right are Dr. Webster Pendergrass, University of Tennessee; S. L. Calhoun, Agricultural Chemicals, 
Inc.; Keith Bilbrey, Arkansas Extension Service; Lon Mann, moderator; J. K. Jones, John Deere Plow Co.; R. Herschel 


McRae, National Cotton Council; and A. L. 


At Midscuth Exhibit 


Midsouth Ginners 
Hold Conventions 


@ TALKS by industry leaders, 
election of officers and enter- 
tainment feature annual meeting. 





Ginners of the Midsouth came in large 
numbers to the Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit, March 12-14 in Memphis; at- 
tended the annual conventions of the 
three sponsoring groups — Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners’ Association, Tennes- 
see Ginners’ Association, and Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Ginners’ Association; 
and acted upon a number of important 
industry problems, including strongly 
endorsing the expanded program of the 
National Cotton Council. 

Visitors to the exhibits, displayed at 
the Midsouth Fairground in Memphis, 
highly praised the ginners’ associations’ 
executives for their work in arranging 
the program, and the firms sponsoring 
the numerous displays. At the same 
time, many ginners commented that 
Memphis would find it a good invest- 
ment to provide better facilities that are 
greatly needed to take care of this in- 
creasingly important meeting. 


e Business Meetings—Each of the spon- 
soring ginners’ organizations held its 


own annual business meeting at which 
officers were named and other business 
transacted. 

The resolution which each individual 
group adopted to give firm support to 
the Council’s expanded efforts for cot- 
ton read as follows: 

“WHEREAS: The National Cotton 
Council of America is* rendering a nec- 
essary and vital service in stimulating 
the greater use of cotton and cottonseed 
products, we hereby unanimously en- 
dorse the work of this national organ- 
ization; and 

“WHEREAS: The National Cotton 
Council is financed by cotton producers, 
ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
crushers and spinners, we recognize that 
full financial support is of the utmost 
importance in carrying forward the 
Council’s work; and 


“WHEREAS: The urgent need for 
cotton to develop specific plans for 
meeting the increased pressure of its 


competition were squarely faced at the 
Council’s Biloxi meeting in 1956 

“WE THEREFORE: (1) Commend 
the delegate body for its wisdom and vi- 
sion in voting to expand the programs 
of the National Cotton Council, and 

(2) Urge every cotton ginner to par- 
ticipate in this program, not only for 
his own good, but for the good of the 
entire raw cotton industry.” 

the three 


Officers were elected by 
groups as follows: 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Associa- 


Lake Village, Ark., 
Altheimer, 
Bill Joplin, 


tion: Fred Carter, 
president; R. S. Barnett, 
Ark., first vice-president; 


Vandergriff, Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 


Hayti, Mo., second vice-president; R. D. 
Hughes, Blytheville, Ark., secretary; 
E. M. Regenold, Blytheville, treasurer; 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, execu- 
tive vice-president; and Nancy Holland, 
Blytheville, assistant secretary. 

Tennessee Ginners’ Association: John 
Wilder, Mason, re-elected president; 
M. E. Wilson, Arlington, re-elected first 
vice-president; Warren Hazelhurst, Be- 
mis, second vice-president; and W. T. 
Pigott, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
R. D. Grove of Bemis, a past president, 
was re-elected delegate to the National 
Cotton Council; and Ed Davis of Dyers- 
burg was renamed director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association. Di- 
rectors were authorized to consider the 
possibility of employing a full-time ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Pigott was honored for his many years 
of service to the Association in a pre- 
sentation made by Grove. 

Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation: At the directors’ meeting, a 
resolution was adopted that present of- 
ficers continue to serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected, after the states are 
divided into districts and each district 
has elected a director. The directors 
will then elect officers. Present officers 
include John T. Carroll, Gilbert, La., 
president; G. D. Brown, Lyon, Miss, and 
Dan P. Logan, Gilliam, La., vice-pres- 
dents; G. M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., 
treasurer; and Gordon W. Marks, Jack- 
son, Miss., executive vice-president and 
secretary. 

e Guest Speakers — Addresses by two 
leaders of the cotton industry and a 


LEADERS in two of the state groups sponsoring the meeting are shown here. In the picture at the left are Tennessee 
Cotton Ginners’ Association officers—Warren Hazelhurst, Bemis, vice-president; John Wilder, Mason, president; and W. 


T. Pigott, Milan, secretary-treasurer. In the scene on the right 


are some 


of the 


Arkansas-Missouri officials—R. D. 


Hughes, Jr., Blytheville, Ark., secretary; Fred Carter, Lak> City, Ark., president; and W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, 
executive vice-president and treasurer. 





panel discussion of ginning problems 
that proved of wide interest to the au- 
dience was featured on the program 
which was built around the theme, 
“Quality Cotton Sells.” Pointing out 
that cotton is in trouble, Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
president, Delta and Pine Land Co., 
Ecott, Miss., told the ginners that the 
cotton industry “has to get its house in 
better order” before it can make much 
progress in pushing consumption up- 
ward. 

“We must build a more basic, long- 
range program for cotton—a program of 
research and promotion—that will en- 
able cotton to move faster and farther 
than its competitors in the endless race 
for markets.” 

Sayre reviewed some of the needs of 
cotton and stressed the importance of 
the step that the industry has taken in 
authorizing the expanded National Cot- 
ton Council program. He told the gin- 
ners that they have a vital part to play 
as a group and also as individual gin- 
ners processing cotton for quality and 
efficiency. 

“As community leaders, you can work 
closely with farmers and agricultural 
workers in pushing local programs aimed 
at lowering production and marketing 
costs and at preserving and improving 
cotton qualities,” he concluded. “Thorugh 
your organizations, you can give valua- 
ble and much needed support to the in- 
dustry’s effort to build a truly adequate 
program of research and promotion for 
cotton.” 

Ed Lipscomb, director of the Council’s 
sales promotion division, told ginners 
that cotton would have to spend $19 
million annually merely to match in pro- 
motion outlay the very smallest percent- 





m@ How To Make Money 
On Cotton (it Says) 


FRANK X. TOLBERT, Dallas News 
columnist, is the source of the following 
story: 

George Thomas Austin, the mayor of 
Loco, Texas, (population: 19) was tell- 
ing a story recently of how a poor ten- 
ant farmer became a millionaire cotton 
buyer. 

The poor farmer went to a country 
bank near Loco to get a loan to put in 
a cotton crop. 

The banker asked: “How many hogs 
do you have?” “I don’t have any hogs,” 
said the farmer. “I can buy ham and 
sidemeat and lard cheaper than I can 
raise it.” 

“How many cows do you have.” pur- 
sued the banker. “I don’t have any cow 
creatures. I can buy beef and milk 
cheaper than I can raise it.” 

“How many chickens do you have. 
The answer was the same—he could buy 
eggs cheaper than he could raise them. 

So the banker said: “I tell you what 
I’7ll do. I'll lend you a little money to 
buy some cotton. Let’s see if you can 
buy it cheaper than you can raise it.” 

The poor farmer took him up on it. 
Turned out he had a genius for buying 
cotton at the right time. Now he owns 
the bank, votes Republican and has 
some little stock farms where he raises 
purebred cattle, hogs that win blue rib- 
bons, and chickens that don’t earn their 
keep. 


” 
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age spent by any of the top eight ad- 
vertisers of the consumer goods. 

The lowest firm, percentagewise, in 
the nation’s top advertisers spend 63/100 
of the value of its products for adver- 
tising and promotion. At this rate, cot- 
ton would spend $19 million annually. 
The average expediture of these eight 
companies, however, amounts to 3.11 
percent. To match this rate with a raw 
cotton sales promotion program would 
mean an expenditure of $93 million. 

Fortunately, however, cotton can do 
renuine good with less, he stressed, be- 
cause (1) No product or commodity has 
greater editorial or publicity acceptance; 
(2) it can multiply its funds by gener- 
ating direct promotion of cotton products 
by allied firms and groups to an extent 
which would be impossible for any brand 
and for most industries; and (3) it can 
attract funds directly from groups for 


cooperative campaigns promoting vari- 
ous cotton products. 


e Panel Discussion — Lon Mann, Mari- 
anna, Ark., ginner, was moderator for 
the panel discussion on the meeting’s 
theme, “Quality Cotton Sells.” 

Discussing cultural practices, Dr. 
Webster Pendergrass of the University 
of Tennessee outlined good practices in 
land selection, seedbed preparation, lim- 
ing, fertilization, varietal selection, seed 
treatment, planting and cultivation. 

“ Insect control is only one step, but 
a most important one, in quality cotton 
production,” said S. L. Calhoun of Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals, Inc. He _ pointed 
out that ginners, despite the improve- 
ments in ginning, can’t remove the dam- 
age caused by pests, although they can 
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Mystery Thriller—The farm legisla- 
tion battle in Washington this year has 
been high-lighted by many strange twists 
and unexpected turns. The final bill 
will be one that only a highly imagina- 
tive mystery writer could have written. 

The battle has, in fact, had more plot 
and plotting, cloak dagger secret deal- 
ing, and unexpected climaxes than most 
mystery thriller books. The record would 
make very good comedy, if it was not so 
tragic. 

The setting and background is famil- 
iar to all of us. Two years ago, under 
extreme Administration pressure, Con- 
gress voted and the President signed a 
new farm law giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to initiate a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports, starting 
with 1955 crops. 

That authority ranged from 75 to 90 
percent of parity for all basic crops, ex- 
cepting only tobacco; from 65 to 90 
percent for a few others, and from zero 
to 90 percent for the remainder. He 
used that authority to reduce supports 
for all major crops, except cotton. 

Whether as the result, or by coinci- 
dence, farm income dropped by more 
than $1 billion and farmer purchasing 
power declined to the level of the de- 
pression ’30’s. At any rate, the House 
last year voted 206 to 201 to restore 90 
percent minimum supports for the basic 
crops, starting in 1956 and continuing 
through 1957. 

Last fall the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee toured the country, holding nu- 
merous hearings. A majority of the 
members returned to Washington in 
January convinced that farmers want, 
and the situation warrants, an immedi- 
ate return to the higher support levels. 


e Plot Thickens—Then the plot began 
to thicken. In mid-February the Commit- 
tee voted to report out a high support 
bill. Our, as well as others, poll of the 
Senate indicated Senate passage by a 
margin of at least four votes. Secretary 
Benson, in a personal survey, confirmed 
that. 

Ordinary arguments and _ methods, 
Benson became convinced, could not 
stave off a serious Administration set- 
back. At a White House strategy con- 
ference, extra-ordinary procedures were 
agreed upon. The objective was to “de- 
fect” at least three votes away from 
the rigids. 

What happened next was something 
that Washington had seldom, if ever, 
seen. Flexible backers called it clever 
political strategy. Some advocates of 
rigids went so far as to charge bribery, 
double-dealing and buying of Senate 
votes. 

Benson, in personal contacts and 
through agents, approached a number of 
Southern senators, He offered to make 
a deal. If they would switch at least 
three votes to flexibles he would per- 
sonally guarantee them a better propo- 
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sition than the return to 90 percent 
props. 

The deal had two parts. First, he 


would undertake an all-out export sub- 
sidy program aimed at boosting foreign 
cotton sales to 5,000,000 bales a year, 
double the 1955 figure. The cost was 
estimated at somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 million a year. 

Second, he offered a pledge that cot- 
ton supports this year would be reduced 
by no more than three cents a pound, 
and that there would be no reduction in 
1957 or 1958 cotton acreage allotments. 
Rejection of that, he warned, could lead 
to 75 percent of parity supports and 
further acreage reductions. 


e Administration Ball Premature—That 
offer is credited with influencing three 
Southern Senators to make the switch. 
As it turned out, the Administration 
won by an 11-vote margin. The Adminis- 
tration and the Farm Bureau almost did 
a victory dance in the streets of Wash- 
ington. 

That celebration, as it turned out, was 
premature. The Senate, slowly and de- 
liberately, began to punish the Admin- 
istration and to whittle away at gains 
made in defeating high supports. 

It threw out the modernized parity 
formula that would have permitted fur- 
ther reductions in supports through 
lower parity for cotton, peanuts, corn 
and wheat. On cotton that would have 
amounted to about $2 a bale lower sup- 
ports, 

Next, the Midwest got a big concession 
—to which Benson agreed—when corn 
allotments were raised from 43 million 
to 51 million acres, with no reduction in 
81 percent of parity supports already 
announced for this year. 

Wheat was next, getting a domestic 
parity—two-price—plan under which all 
wheat produced for domestic food con- 
sumption would be supported at 100 per- 
cent parity. It, however, put in a couple 
of “ifs” by making it effective in 1957 
if voted by two-thirds of the growers 
and approved by the Secretary. 

The special support provisions for ba- 
sic crops were tempered by a provision 
that no grower in any state might re- 
ceive support loans in excess of $100,000. 
Last year some 300 growers had loans 
in excess of that figure. Eisenhower had 
suggested a ceiling on loan amounts, 
but had not named a figure. Other offi- 
cials had talked of a $25,000 top. 


e Increase Soil Bank Funds—In anoth- 
er move to prove that it is more liberal 
on farm legislation than the White 
House, the Senate voted to increase Soil 
Bank funds this year to $1.2 billion, an 
increase of $100 million. 

Growers of perishable commodities, 
especially livestock, had their big inning 
late last week. The Senate voted to un 


the surplus disposal fund from $250 
million to $500 million a year. 
For four weeks the Senate crept 
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through a maze of 81 amendments to 
the farm bill. The House is expected to 
act more speedily after it gets a con- 
ference report, but it is no more than 
an even bet that a bill will reach the 
President prior to April 15. That is the 
deadline set for making the Soil Bank 
even half-way effective this year, 

From high official sources there al- 
veady have come hints that the Presi- 
dent might veto the bill as it passed the 
Senate, but with the flat statement he 
positively would veto with any exten- 
sion of 90 percent supports. 





Presenting 


Robert F. Patterson 


Trenton, Tenn. 








PATTERSON, Trenton, 
Tenn., the 1955-56 vice-president of the 
Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association, 
is widely known throughout the cotton 
industry. Born in Trenton on Sept. 16, 
1912, he graduated from the University 


ROBERT F. 


of Tennessee in 1935 and entered the 
cotton industry in 1939 as seed buyer for 
Trenton Cotton Oil Co. 

He was married in 1942. He also en- 
tered the Army in 1942, staying until 
December, 1945, when he was released 
from the Air Force as a captain. He re- 
turned to the Trenton mill as secretary- 
treasurer and assistant manager, and be- 
came vice-president and manager in 1952 
after the death of his father. 

Bob also is a partner in Partee and 
Patterson Delinting Co. and secretary- 
treasurer of Dyer Gin Co., Dyer, Tenn. 

Active in many civic and industry pro- 
grams, he is a director of Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tennessee 
Ginners’ Association, Bank of Trenton & 
Trust Co., National Cotton Council of 
America and Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association. His other activities include 
serving as an officer of the First Bap- 
tist Church Sunday School and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the City Board of Edu- 
cation. Patterson is a member and past 
president of his local Rotary and Elk 
Clubs, a member of the American Legion 
and a member of the Old Guard. 

He and Mrs. Patterson enjoy industry 
conventions and are planning to visit 
with their friends at the NCPA conven- 
tion in Dallas in May. They have two 
children, Patricia (11) and Robert, Jr. 
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Texas Crushers’ Association Has Luncheon 
SHOWN HERE is part of the group of crushers, wives and guests who attended 


the luncheon on March 19 given by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Directors and committees of the Association met 


Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas. 


Association at the 


prior to the luncheon to make future plans, including those for the annual conven- 
tion in May which will be held at the Statler Hilton. 


Research Proves Gin Can 


Control Pink Bollworm 


The value of the modern cotton gin 
as one of the effective means of control- 
ling the pink bollworm has been pointed 
up by USDA research. 

Investigations directed by the Depart- 
ment’s Pink Bollworm Research Labor- 
atory, Brownsville, Texas, have shown 
that the gin process often kills all of the 
pink bollworms in the cottonseed. 

Results of these intensive investiga- 
tions, undertaken three years ago to dis- 
cover better and more economical ways 
of controlling the pink bollworm, may 
be important to the cotton industry and 
to Federal and State regulatory officials 
in modifying present and planning fu- 
ture quarantine regulations. These regu- 
lations currently require operation at the 
gin of heat sterilization, a process that 





Dalias Plans Large 
Cotton Week 


Dallas will observe National 
Cotton Week, May 14-19, in a cel- 
ebration in downtown Dallas that 
promises to be one of the nation’s 
largest tributes to cotton during 
1956. Hobie Turman, president. 
Dallas Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion; Jas. K. Wilson, Jr., special 
events chairman; and Horace Ains- 
worth, executive officer for the 
organization, are leaders in plans 
for the promotional event which 
will include prizes, displays and 
many other features. Field rep- 
resentatives and other staff mem- 
bers of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil are working closely with the 
merchants’ organization in plan- 
ning the event, and a number of 
cotton industry representatives 
met recently with them to offer 
suggestions and assistance. 
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costs cotton growers and the industry 
approximately $1% million a year. (See 
box on Page 33.) 

The research demonstrates that 
throughout the present pink-bollworm- 
infested area of Texas and parts of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, most commercial gins 
can be relied upon to reduce pink boll- 
worms to such a low level as to be of 
very little, if any, importance in relation 
to ginned seed that is to be planted or 
otherwise used within the infested area. 
Actually most—probably 90 percent—of 
all seed is processed at oil mills, which 
insures the complete destruction of all 
pink bollworms. 

The various processes of ginning—dry- 
ing, cleaning, extracting, ginning, and 
the pneumatic system employed to move 
seed cotton and cottonseed through gins 
—each takes a toll of pink bollworms. 

Observations by officials concerned 
with the pink-bollworm problem had 
convinced many of them of the beneficial 
roll played by the gins and led to these 
investigations. Carried on by USDA’s 
Entomology Research Branch and Agri- 
cultural Engineering Research Branch in 
cooperation with the Plant Pest Control 
Branch and the cotton industry, the in- 
vestigations have furnished these spe- 
cific results: 

In experiments carried on at the U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, 
Mesilla Park, N.M., with hand-snapped 
cotton from 1954 to 1956, many of the 
individual ginning tests resulted in 100- 
percent pink-bollworm mortality, partic- 
ularly when elaborate equipment was 
used in the ginning process. The poorest 
kills — averaging 91.7 percent — were 
achieved in a series of tests with a 
simple machinery combination of sepa- 
rator, drier, extractor feeders, and gin 
stand. Best kills, which averaged 99.7 
percent, were obtained in a series of 
tests with an elaborate set-up consisting 
of a drier, two 6-cylinder and one 7-cyl- 
inder cleaner, a bur extractor, three sep- 
arators, extractor feeders, and gin 
stands. 


Similar tests under these research- 
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controlled conditions with hand-picked 
cotton showed a range of effectiveness 
averaging from 92.1 percent to 99.5 per- 
cent pink-bollworm kills from processes 
involving separator, extractor feeders, 
and gin stand (for the lower kill) to 
drier, two gravity cleaners of six and 
seven cylinders, a stick remover, two 
separators, extractor feeders, and gin 
stands (for the higher kill). All of the 
cotton used in the Ginning Laboratory 
experiments was heavily infested with 
pink bollworms. 

An analysis of the cotton processed 
by 35 commercial gins in the pink-pboll- 
worm infested area of Texas over a 
period of two years showed the lowest 
kill to be 89.5 percent; the highest, 100 
percent. The 89.5-percent kill resulted 
from a gin containing a minimum of 
equipment. All but five of the gins killed 
97 percent or more of the pink bollworms 
and 18 gins registered complete kills. 

Supporting these findings are research 
data showing that the delinting process, 
which much planting seed undergoes, 
kills practically all of the insect larvae 
that may have survived ginning. Further 
mortality occurs during seed storage and 
when the seed is planted. In planting ex- 
periments conducted at Brownsville, no 
emergence occurred from nine 100-pound 
seed samples obtained from growers in 
the infested area who had saved the un- 
sterilized seed from their crop for plant- 
ing the following year. 


Hollowell Speaks at South 


Carolina Sesame Meeting 


Ed Hollowell, Southeastern field rep- 
resentative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, was one of the speakers re- 
cently at a sesame field day at Clemson 
College, South Carolina. 

There is considerable interest in ses- 
ame in the state, one indication being a 
clipping from the Camden newspaper, 
received from Thomas Ancrum of South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., pointing out that 
sesame may be a good money crop for 
Kershaw County. 





George A. Krutilek & Company 
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P. 0. Box 227, El Paso, Texas 


Pumps — Centrifugal, Abrasion 
resistant, Domestic, and Indus- 
trial. Pressure testing, core and 
drilling, and jetting operations 
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Heating and Water Equipment. 
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Paint Spraying Equipment, 
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Ventilators — Power roof, Elec- 
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Windows — Air-flow, Station- 
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Remember This? 


It Was on May 16, 1937... 






THIS CROWD is at Singleton Farms, near Midlothian, Texas, on May 16, 1937. The occasion is a picnic given by Texas Cotton- 


seed Crushers’ Association for those attending the annual convention of National Cottonseed Products Association in Dallas. 
The late M. E. Singleton, head of Singleton Mills and owner of the farm where the picnic was given, is in the photograph, as 
are many other members of the cottonseed crushing industry. The National Association is meeting again in Dallas this year; 
for the first time since 1937; and Dallas also is host in 1956 to the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association convention. 


e Preacher Has Unique 


Irrigation Plan 


COTTON YIELDS that dropped below 
one-half bale per acre caused §S. D. 
Lofton of Post, Texas, develop a 
unique irrigation system. 

The retired minister installed two 
small electric pumps at two windmill 
wells and then drilled a small irriga- 
tion well at his 225-acre farm. He is 
irrigating 50 acres with his three wells, 
in addition to watering his garden and 
supplying household water. 

An intricate valve system enables 
Lofton to put the water from all three 
wells out at any one place, or control 
the flow of water from the wells to 
three different places on the farm. 

“For instance,’ explained Lofton, “I 
can send water to the house from any 
one of the three wells if the other two 
break down. From my new well, just 
across the road, I can send all the water 
I want to the house and garden, or can 
send it down in the field to help out the 
two wells there.” 

At his house, Lofton has three up- 
right wooden water tanks and an 18- 
foot square reservoir with a_ built-in 
stock watering tank. The reservoir is 
four feet deep and has been used as a 
swimming pool by Lofton’s grandchil- 
dren and neighboring youngsters. 

“Last year was my first year to irri- 


to 


gate and I made a bale of cotton to the 


acre,” Lofton said. “On top of that, I 
sold $285 worth of squash and $240 
worth of turnips from my irrigated 


garden.” 

Lofton also irrigated a good dryland 
and irrigated grain crop last year, 
planting the land in hegari and maize 
the last week in July, and combining 
85,000 pounds of grain from 150 acres. 

Lofton related how he “hooked on” to 
his new irrigation well, which is across 
a road from his farm. “With an auger 
on the end of a string of two-inch pipe, I 
tunneled 39 feet under the highway. 
Then I removed the auger, left the two- 
inch pipe for casing and ran in a 1%- 
inch water line.” 

The farmer said his new well pumps 
about 12 gallons a minute and the two 
wells down in the field about 25 gallons 
a minute. 


Clinic Attendance 
(Continued from Page 19) 


initial refined oil color and _ reverted 
color. 

P. H. Eaves, USDA, discussed the ex- 
haustive extraction of cottonseed, em- 
phasizing quality and economic consid- 
erations. 

A. M. Altschul, of the Laboratory, 
discussed the present status of chemical 
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methods for determining the nutritive 
value of cottonseed meal. He reported 
that 60 tons of feed containing mixed 
cottonseed and soybean meals are being 
submitted to nutritionists in industry, 
state and federal agencies for evalua- 
tion on a large scale. 

D. D. Day, The Murray Co. of Texas, 
Inc., described recent developments in 
equipment for cleaning seed cotton prior 
to ginning which have capabilities of 
removing a high percentage of the types 
of trash especially objectionable to op- 
erators of cottonseed oil mills. 

Gastrock, in discussing cottonseed 
products research, stated that since the 
residual oil in cottonseed meal has been 
reduced to below one percent with the 
advent of solvent extraction, the oil mill 
operator must pay greater attention to 
the quality of his products—oil, meal, 
linters and hulls. 


Arizona Country Women 


Schedule June Meet 


The tenth Country Life Conference 
of Arizona Women will be held on the 
University of Arizona campus, June 19- 
22, according to Jean M. Stewart, state 
leader of Extension home demonstra- 
tion work. This year’s program is to in- 
clude lectures, groups discussions, work- 
shops and educational tours through va- 
rious university departments. Further 
information can be obtained through 
county Extension offices. 


Two-Bale Club Planned 


Four Missouri counties are j ining in 
plans for a Two-Bale Coiion Club, 
sponsored by the Extension Service and 
Sikeston Chamber of Commerce. Any 
farmer in New Madrid, Mississippi, 
Scott and Stoddard County may enter 
his entire acreage in the contest. Gin 
statements will be accepted as evidence 
of total production. 


@ MORRIS JONES has been 


named manager of Farmers’ Gin Asso- 
ciation at San Juan, Texas. 
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Two-Fold Threat to Exports 
(Continued from Page 22 


overtaking foreign cotton consumption. 
Since the excess of foreign consump- 
tion over foreign production normally 
represents the foreign residual demand 
for U.S. cotton when U.S. cotton is not 
competitive price-wise, the U.S. has 
been losing its export market and has 
accumulated more than its proportion- 
ate share of world cotton supplies. 
The major expansion in the produc- 
tion of synthetic fiber has occurred in 
Western Europe, Japan, and the Iron 
Curtain countries of Eastern Europe. 
In Western Europe synthetic fiber pro- 
duction rose to the equivalent of 3.8 
million bales of cotton in 1950-54 as 
compared with 1.7 million bales prewar. 
After a slow start, the Japanese syn- 
thetic fiber industry reached its prewar 
level of about a _ million-baie cotton 
equivalent in the 1950-54 period. For 
1955, however, Japanese production is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
1.8 million bales, second only to the U.S. 
The Iron Curtain countries have also 
made rapid progress in expanding syn- 
thetic fiber production capacity in the 
last five years. Average annual produc- 
tion during the five-year period 1950-54 
was the equivalent of about 1.2 million 
bales as compared to a mere 100,000 
bales pre-war. Production in the past 
year probably reached the equivalent of 
1.8 million bales of cotton. 
Unfortunately for cotton, there is no 
evidence of slowing down in the produc- 
tion of synthetics. The projected capac- 
ity for the foreign synthetic fiber indus- 
try by the end of 1956 is the equivalent 
of nearly 12 million bales of cotton— 
about one-third above estimated pro- 
duction last year, over 75 percent above 
the average annual production from 
1950 to 1954, and triple the prewar 
average, 
What 


does all this mean from the 


4 UE 


Smith Seeks Re-Election 


REPRESENTATIVE MAX C. SMITH of 
San Marcos has announced his candidacy 
for re-election to the Texas House of 
Representatives from the district which 
he has served for many years. A former 
president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, he is a leader in sponsoring 
legislation which serves the best inter- 
ests of agriculture. 
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standpoint of the U.S. position as a sup- 
plier of raw cotton in foreign markets? 

First, it is important for the U.S. 
government and the U.S. cotton indus- 
try to recognize clearly the changes 
which have occurred in the world cot- 
ton-production pattern, in working out 
policies to hold traditional U.S. export 
markets. The other major cotton coun- 
tries have already lost heavily in the 
export market, and the U.S. faces the 
same problem. The potentialities of those 
countries which were once minor cotton- 
producing areas must be fully realized 
if adequate policies are to be devised to 
meet competition from them. 

Secondly, it is equally important to 
understand the nature and magnitude of 
foreign synthetic fiber competition. Al- 
though price is a major factor in the 
competition between cotton and rayon 
staple fiber, there are other considera- 


tions—nationalistic programs for self- 
sufficiency, balance-of-payment prob- 
lems of importing countries, fabric 
types and fabric quality—that determine 
the types of fibers used.. It is just as 
essential to know the economic forces 
contributing to increased competition 
from synthetics as it is to understand 
changes in cotton production. 


Demonstration at Gin Lab 


A cotton ginning demonstration at 
Mesilla Park’s USDA Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory will be one of the features 
of the annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Section of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, March 
30-31, at State College, N.M. Victor L. 
Stedronsky, agricultural engineer in 
charge of the Laboratory, will supervise 
the demonstration. 


Crowning Achievement in the History of a Great Cotton 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 





FOR SALE— Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 158 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—200 feet 16” plain conveyors, 36 
feet 16” cut flight conveyors, 30 feet 9” cut flight 
conveyors, 60 feet 4” plain conveyors. One 30 and 
one 40 h.p. 2200 volt electric motors. One coup- 
ling type clutch 35 h.p. 2-7/16 bore, cast iron 
elevator boots, steel splint pulleys, shafts and 
plain bearings.—Brady Cotton Oil Company, Paul 
Klatt, secretary, Phone 2218, Brady, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls.141-saw Carver lint- 
ers. Fort Worth Lint Cleaner. 72” and 35” cookers. 
Butters milling machine. Double box linter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 48” Car- 
ver huller.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 151 
Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—For French press: One new feed 
worm and one new star wheel.—Glenn Wright, 
Box 230, Morrilton, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—Good, all-steel, heavy duty single 
box, up-packing 24 x 48 cotton linter press. Box 
471, Cuero, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 148] 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1808 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 

POrter 83-4711 GArfield 3-6587 








FOR SALE—Multiple head linter saw filing ma- 
chines 106 or 141 saw linters. Excellent for seed 
delinting plants.—Creasy Rotary Filer Co., Bal- 
linger, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
cooker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1947, 
operated approximately 2% years. A-1 condition. 
Present arrangement for flax and soybeans. Con- 








tact Lee Atherton by letter or phone, Federal 
38-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

ae . » . 

Gin Equipment for Sale 
FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE5-8555, P. O. 


Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Special bargain—10-90 saw, practi- 
cally new, Gullett DC-AB gins at $475 each. 
Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 49626 and 
47847, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Continental gin equipment two 
years old and in good condition: 5-80 saw air 
blast Model F3, Auto and R.D.I. A/C drive gins 
with 30 fronts, 700 r.p.m. 5-80 saw seed hoppers. 
5-80 saw Model E, Four X HC feeders with after 
cleaner and Continental conveyor. One 5-80 saw 
72” right hand model condenser with hood. One 
left hand Paragon type AX, DP all-metal press 
with 8%” ram. One left hand EJ mechanical 
tramper with positive feed mechanism. One suc- 
tion elevator with 50” MGR cleaner separator. 
One 14” conveyor distributor with change-blade 
hoppers and wing type overflow shield. Two 
track type wagon telescopes. One Hardwicke-Etter 
big bur separator. Note: plus $3,000 of miscellane- 
ous gin parts.—Write S. & F. Cotton Co., P. O. 
Box 1502, Bakersfield, Calif. for further in- 
formation. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Murray outfit to be moved. Steel 
building, power, cotton house, seed house, office 
and scales.—Farmers Coop Gin, Royce City, Texas. 
FOR SALE—18-shelf tower drier with safety 
glasses in doors.John Matyastik, Rosebud, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2-80 Continental brush direct con- 
nected gins. 2-66 Super Mitchell extractor feeders 
flat belts. Used seed sterilizers.—Service Gin Co., 
P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—Complete. 6-70 air blast loose roll 
huller gins, with MEF abstractor feeders, practi- 
cally new with V-belt drive, lint flue with trunk. 

Ed. Kolar, Moulton, Texas. 





FOR SALE--Five Super (hief Mitchell feeders 
with hard saws in good shape. One Continental 
E.J. tramper in good shape.—J. L. Smallwood, 
Phone 72 or 320, Box 1908, Levelland, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One new Cen-Tennial centrifugal 
lint cleaner at a tremendous bargain.—Contact 
Howard Hall Company, 214 South 10th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Electric gin, all-irrigated territory. 
About $50,000 worth property goes with gin at a 
bargain.—Box ZB, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








FOR SALE—4-80 Continental all-steel gin with 
steel building. Five labor houses, large seed house, 
and 4000 square feet of Mexican barracks. Also 
new brick residence. Priced to sell.—Kevil Coff- 
man, RFD. 5, Tahoka, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Three Hardwicke-Etter cleaner feed- 
ers, and two Gullett 66” feeders.—Glenn Wright, 
Box 230, Morrilton, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse 8 x 22 wooden deck 
platform scales, 5-80 Murray Blewett extractor 
feeders, good condition.—Walter Alief, 
Texas. 


Krenek, 





FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driezvs, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 





FOR SALE—Late model 3-90 Murray lint flue, 
good condition. Numbers LF2001-2002-2003 for 
lint cleaners. Located Kingston, DeSoto Parish, 
Louisiana. Will trade for, or wanted, 2-80 con- 
veyor distributor 66” feeder openings, or steel 
separator.—Judson Scott, Jr., Route 2, Grand 
Cane, La. 
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Big FEC Mitchell feeder ex- 


FOR SALE—4-66” 
Manofsky Gin 


tractors in good shape, $100 each. 
Co., Lane City, Texas. 
GINNERS—For any of your machinery or supply 
needs, from individual items to complete plants, 
or when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
contact us. Visit us at Booth No. 108 at the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Convention in Dallas.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: 
Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE—4 Lummus Super Jet lint cleaners, 
lint flues, and all necessary parts to hook up to 
4-80 saw gins. This includes fans and motors.— 
Box 190, East Point, Georgia. 
FOR SALE—To be moved, one complete Gullett 
gin, 4-50 saw 1949 Gullett gins, four Model 100 
Gullett feeders, one 1949 Gullett dropper, one 1949 
Gullett condenser and lint flue, one 1949 all-steel 
down packing Gullett press and packer, four 1951 
Murray saw type lint cleaners, one Minneapolis- 
Moline NEV 240 h.p. with transmission equip- 
ment.—J. P. Bowlin Gin, LaFeria, Texas. 





FOR SALE—To be moved. One complete late- 
model, all-steel 4-80 gin, consisting of 4-80 glass 
front Murray gins. 4-80 special standard V-drive 
Mitchells. 4-80 submerged lint flue. 4-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter conveyor distributor. One 6-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter airline cleaner. One 16-shelf 
Hardwicke-Etter tower drier, fan and burner. One 
5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in No. 1 
cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter 3-way bypass. One 
14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. One 5-cylinder 
V-drive No. 2 cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter side 
discharge condenser. One Cameron ballbearing 
tramper. One Hardwicke-Etter up-packing press. 
One set Hardwicke-Etter seed scales. Two rotor 
lifts. One MM butane or natural gas engine. Fans 
on V-drive, all transmissions, etc. This is an extra 
good, clean gin at a bargain.—Bill Smith,Box 694, 
Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw air blast gin, complete ex- 
cept power. Will sell all or any part.—J. C. Frost, 
Douglassville, Texas, Phone 34F3, Marietta, Texas. 
FOR SALE: 5-80 saw Continental all-steel Model 
C air blast gin stands equipped with latest type 
smooth top gin ribs.—Gilbert Gin Co., P. O. Box 
1029, Carlsbad, N.M. 

FOR SALE—Continental cotton gin equipped with 
Super Mitchells, electric motors, good machinery. 
Will sell part or all.—Mrs. C. B .Martin, Tele 
phone 1408, Guthrie, Okla. 





FOR SAL 
of Waco. Good cotton country.—M. 
Travis, Texas. 





E—Complete gin on Highway 1 south 
A. Holscher, 





FOR SALE—AIl steel frame work for gin build- 
ing 30’ x 108’ x 24’ high with 30’ x 30’ suction shed 
and windows. One 7-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter 72” 
cleaner, 3-cylinder flat and 4-cylinder incline. 
One long stroke EJ tramper.— Kimbell, 
Phone 3371 or 3351, Earth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Complete lint-flue: main trunk and 
ali short flue connections for above floor 5-80 
Murray. Will sell very cheap.—Traylor Gin Co., 
La Feria, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Murray big reel drier complete with 
separator, good condition $500. Murray bur ma- 
chine, all-steel, 10’. Saws and brush in good con- 
dition, $400. One MM 185 h.p. engine, natural gas, 
with skid rails, $1500. One 75 h.p. electric motor 
with switch, reduced voltage starter. Machinery 
may be inspected at Colley Gin Co., Edinburg, 
Texas. Tom Colley, owner mgr., Phone DU3-3222, 
Box 572, Edinburg, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two 50” Continental droppers. 


FOR SALE — Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-70 Lummus. Gins: 4-90 Murray 
Safety, 10-90 Gullett, 7-80 Lummus 1949 model, 
glass front double mote, 4-80 Continental Model C 
brush, 4-80 1952 Model glass front with mote suc- 
tion, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll 
boxes and glass fronts, 5-70 Continental Model C 
brush with 30 fronts, 5-70 Lummus automatic all- 


steel ball-bearing picker rollers. Driers: Two 
Lummus thermo cleaners. Bur machines: One 
Lummus 10’ all-steel, 1-10’ all-steel Continental, 


14’ wood. Cleaners: One 
inclined blow-in type, two 
Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, one 6- 
cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Huller 
cleaner feeders: 4-80 Lummus LEF, factory re- 
conditioned, like new, make me offer. 5-70 Lum- 
mus MEF, 7-80 Lummus MEF, one Continental 
4-X 80-saw. Condensers: Two 60” Continental all- 
steel side discharge, one Lummus 60” up dis- 
charge. Lint cleaners: 2-1951 Continentals, 4-80 
1953 Model Lummus Jets with lint flue and con- 
denser, fan and motor. Separators: One Murray, 
one Gullett, one Continental, one Lummus. 
Pumps: One Murray, one Continental, one Hard- 
wicke-Etter. Engines: One L3000 Le Roi, one MM 
Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. 
Electric motors: Sizes from 3 to 150 h.p., 220-440 
volt.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 49626 and 
47847, Abilene, Texas. 


one Hardwicke-Etter 
Murray 52” V-belt 
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FOR SALE—4-90 modern Lummus outfit, over- 
head cleaners and lint cleaner, al] one-story press 
and steel building. Ginned less that 2,500 bales. 
J. W. Gibson, Madison, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Modern cotton gin, complete electric, 
located in one of state’s heavy cotton-producing 
counties. 75% of machinery installed during last 
three years. All Murray equipment; three 90-saw 
gins; Super Chief Mitchell feeders; big reel and 
24-shelf tower driers; two 6-drum horizontal and 
one seven inclined cleaners; 14’ bur extractor; 
combing type lint cleaners installed this year. 
Well located with pavement on two sides. 3 blocks 
from public square. Only two gins in city. Reason- 
able financing can be offered to responsible pur- 
chaser. Owner wants to retire after 29 years con- 
tinuous operation. See or write H. L. Saffold, 
owner, 2710 Washington Ave., Waco, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—All-steel up-packing press. Also Phelps 
cottonseed unloader.—Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, 
Monticello, Arkansas. 

WANTED—Used steel cotton press, must be late 
model, heavy duty, high capacity, preferably up- 
packing.—Box 895, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 





Personnel Ads . 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, age 31, de- 
sires position as cotton gin manager. Five years 
experience. Would relocate. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Write P. O. Box 225, West, Texas. 





WANTED—-Ginner competent to operate a 5-90 
modern gin outfit. Year-round job for the right 
man. Write or phone Hartsville Oil Mill, Harts- 
ville, S.C. 


POSITION WANTED as manager of cotton gin. 
Thirty years experience erecting, overhauling and 
operating. Will go anywhere. Can furnish refer- 
ence. Write E. E. Rosson, 111 B West Ave. H, 
Robstown, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One General Motors, Model M-6110, 
235 to 275 h.p. One Le Roi 4-cylinder gas engine, 
64 to 95 h.p. One MM gas engine, 105 h.p. One 
Allis Chalmers 6-cylinder, 150 h.p., with electric 
starter. One Foos gas engine, 165 h.p. One Fair- 
banks-Morse 2-cylinder gas engine. One Fairbanks- 
Morse 4-cylinder gas engine, 250 h.p. One Besse- 
mer 2-cylinder gas engine, 150 h.p. One Skinner 
100 h.p. One P.A. 100 unit, with spare parts. 
Write me for any details you need on any of 
these power units.—Glenn Wright, Box 230, Mor- 
rilton, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—One endless belt 16” wide, 34’5” long. 
One endless belt 16” wide, 47’ long. 80'9” of 
2-15/16” line shaft complete with 4 couplings and 
15 bearings and stands. Variety of steel split pul- 
leys. Two adjustable idlers for 16” belts. One 14 x 
16 Skinner engine in good shape. Three steam 
press pumps. Two boiler feed pumps.—Farmers 
Co-op. Society of Acuff, Route 1, Lubbock, Texas. 





Texas To Stop Seed 
Sterilization 


Announcement is being made on 
Monday, March 26, that is expect- 
ed to relieve cotton gins in Texas 
of the necessity of sterilizing cot- 
tonseed for pink bollworm control, 
according to reliable sources. These 
authoritative observers said that 
the Texas Department of Agricul- 
ture is expected to issue the an- 
nouncement, based upon research 
by state institutions and USDA, 
which is making an announcement 
on research results which appears 
on page 29. Other states in the 
Southwest are expected to follow 
Texas’ example—at least to the ex- 
tent of permitting movement of 
cottonseed within the state without 
sterilization. The action will save 
ginners and farmers thousands of 
dollars annually in the pink boll- 
worm areas. 
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FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline FOR SALE—One Reliance 3 h.p. motor. One 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., ll us day or direct connected 5 h.p. motor. One General Elec- 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- ic 50 h.p. motor, 2200 volt. One induction typs« 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth. Texas. 5 -p. motor, GE, 2200 volt. One Westinghous« 
onan or I — — é -p. C0 volt. One General Electric 
FOR SALE—One 300 h.p., type 4, style VA, 257 2 f.p. , 2300 volt. One Fairbanks-Morse 75 
R.P.M., Fairbanks-Morse engine. Complete with -p. me 2300 volt. One starting compensator, 
clutch and water pump.—Thomas Bros. Gin, Rt. 50 to 75 h.p., 2200 volts. Will be glad to furnish 
3, Post, Texas (Grassland). Phone FC-5373 or detail information on any of this equipment. 
FC-5477, Tahoka, Texas. Glenn Wright, Box 230, Morrilton, Ark. 


FOR THE LARGEST STUCK of gvod, ci used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& = Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—Storage tanks, 10,000 gallon tank car 
tanks cleaned inside and in good condition. 
Keith Railway Equipment Company, Box 348, 
PLaza 9-4406, Longview, Texas. 


eaiihoa be : i ¢ FOR SALE—Two 215 h.p. Twin Six natural gas 
INSPECTIONS and appraisal, Dismantle and in- MM engines. See at Farmers Cooperative Gin, 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz. Industrial Engineer- Phone 2044, or Box 391, Brownfield, Texas. 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Seam. FOR SALE-—8-cylinder 385 h.p. Buckeye diesel 
engine complete with electric machinery, 250 KW 
FOR SALE—Engines: one L3000 Le Roi, butane generator, exciter and electrical starting equip- 
or natural gas; two 210 h.p. MM butane or ment. Unit completely overhauled, cleaned and 
natural gas; two 240 h.p. butane or natural gas. painted in 1954; operated less than 300 hours 
Electric motors from 3 h.p. to 150 h.p., 220-440 since overhaul. Contact Lee Atherton by letter or 
volt. sill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 49626 phone, Federal 3-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
and 47847, Abilene, Texas. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AOS E 
LINT 
CLEANER... 


GENTLE 
AND SO 
EFFECTIVE 


Hana picked, pulled, machine picked or stripped — whatever 
type of cotton it may be, a Moss Lint Cleaner handles it in the 
most gentle way. Cotton fibers are never harmed when lint 
cleaned by a Moss. Cotton is combed as it’s cleaned as it’s bloomed, 
raising it a full grade or more in the process. The cost of a Moss 
Lint Cleaner is low and with the added business this machine 
attracts, a Moss Lint Cleaner pays for itself in a short time. 
It’s the smartest buy in cotton ginning equipment. Whatever 
the size of your gin, there is a Moss Lint Cleaner designed for it. 
Write for complete details today. 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 1132 S. Third Street Third Street & Ave. O 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tennessee Lubbock, Texas 
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Midsouth Ginners 
(Continued from Page 27) 


help prevent the injury by encouraging 
insect control. 

Keith Bilbrey, Arkansas Extension 
Service, outlined information available 
on proper defoliation of cotton and dis- 
cussed the value of this practice in the 
production of quality cotton. 

Mechanical harvesting was the sub- 
ject for panelist J. K. Jones, John Deere 
Plow Co., who told how the cotton pick- 
er schools of last season had helped 
farmers and ginners do a better job of 
harvesting. “After the cooperative proj- 
ect last year and the quality problems 
experienced in 1955,” Jones said, “the 
farmer is definitely aware of quality and 
if we work together we will certainly 
see an improvement in the quality of 
cotton harvested in 1956.” 

R. Herschel McRae of the National 
Cotton Council described the develop- 
ment of the educational program on 
cotton quality improvement and of some 
of the Council’s many activities to aid 
the industry on this problem. 

“We are definitely at the point,” the 
Council staff member continued, “where 
the quality problem is of such impor- 
tance that it deserves special and sepa- 
rate treatment at the local level.” He 
urged ginners to consider carefully the 
value of organizing a local committee 
on cotton quality, adding “remember one 
thing—someone has to take the lead in 
such a move.” 

Representing the gin machinery man- 
ufacturers on the panel, A. L. Vander- 
griff of Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 
brought out that much of the industry’s 
research is directed toward improving 





the grade and preserving the staple 
length of cotton. He stressed the impor- 
tance of developing accurate ways to 
measure ginning quality in relation to 
spinning quality, and other problems re- 
quiring more research. 


e Entertainment Varied — Many enter- 
tainment features were provided for 
ginners, their families and guests. These 
included a cocktail hour on March 12, 
with Federal Compress Co. as host; a 
reception for ladies on March 13 spon- 
sored by Mississippi Valley Compress 
and Warehouse Association; and the va- 
riety show on March 13, with elaborate 
variety acts, sponsored by cotton oil 
mills and other firms of the Midsouth 
area. 


Fungicide Inquiries Bring 


Disease Work Response 


In response to many inquiries about 
the use of certain fungicides for con- 
trol of seedling diseases in cotton, much 
work has been done on the problem of 
sore-shin by the University of Cali- 
fornia and Extension Service, according 
to George V. Ferry, Bakersfield county 
advisor. 

Some conclusions have been reached. 
There are several materials that will do 
the job if application is carefully made. 
The usual method is to spray the fungi- 
cide into the drilled row at planting 
time. The main problem at this time is 
to determine which fields can profitably 
use a fungicide reatment. In many 
cases, however, where cotton follows 
sugar beets, alfalfa, or a green manure 
crop, fungicides may be used to good ad- 
vantage, Ferry said. 





e $1.2 Billion Is Value 
Of PL 480 Exports 


AGREEMENTS totaling $1.2 billion in 
exports of U.S. surplus agricultural 
products had been signed to March 14, 
USDA announced. These are exports 
being handled under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 

This law provides for sale of commod- 
ities to friendly foreign countries for 
their currencies, thereby helping meet 
convertibility and dollar shortage prob- 
Jems and facilitating export of farm sur- 
pluses. 

“This represents excellent progress,” 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson said. “This 
program was set up by the Congress for 
three years, ending June 30, 1957. The 
goal of $1.5 billion in export commit- 
ments was to be reached as rapidly as 
possible. We are pleased to be able to 
report that as of today, not only are 
actual agreements signed that total $1.2 
billion but also negotiations are under 
way that should lead to commitments 
for the remainder of the allotted $1.5 
in the near future.” 


Cotton exported or to be exported un- 
der the program amounts to 1,302,300 
bales valued at $238,900,000, and fats 
and oils export commitments _ total 
1,022,326,000 pounds valued at $153,400,- 
000. Cotton linters total 16,700 bales 
worth $300,000. 


@ E. C. Westbrook, who served 
as Georgia Extension cotton agronomist 
for many years until his recent retire- 
ment, wrote an article on one-variety 
cotton communities for the current issue 
of “What’s New in Crops and Soils.” 





CECIL BAYS & COMPANY 
ROBERT M. BOARD 
CANAL Y ESCAMILLA, S.A. 
CHARLES G. CARTER 


GUILLORY SALES COMPANY 


H. HENTZ & COMPANY 
W. C. HOLZHAUER 

M. C. KING COMPANY 
LACY-LOGAN COMPANY 


LAWS & OVERLEY COMPANY 


J.G. LUSK COMPANY 
THE MARWOOD COMPANY 





The entire membership of the National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association, liste* 
below, wish to give expression of their appreciation for your goodwill and friendship. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association, Ine. 


MEMBERS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 









ORVIS BROTHERS & COMPANY 
H. L. RACLIN & SONS, INC. 
ROBINSON-ADAMS COMPANY 


ROESLING, MONROE & COMPANY 


SEWREY-GARTSIDE COMPANY 
PAUL X. SMITH CORPORATION 
SNOW & COMPANY 
W.M.SIMERAL & COMPANY 


STERNE & SON COMPANY 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 
GRADY YANCEY AND COMPANY 


ZIMMERMAN ALDERSON CARR COMPANY 
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Soybean Associations 
Schedule Meeting 


The combined annual meetings 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and the National Soybean 
Processors’ Association will be held 
on the University of Illinois cam- 
pus at Urbana, Aug. 13-15, ac- 
cording to George M. Strayer, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

With the university and the 
U.S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
as hosts, all sessions will be held 
in the Illini Union and will include 
observance of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Laboratory’s 
founding. The Processors’ Associa- 
tion will hold their business meet- 
ing Aug. 13, to be followed by the 
two-day Soybean Association con- 
vention. 











USDA Releases Annual Book 


On Insect Control Meets 


The 70-page, Ninth Annual Conference 
Report on Cotton Insect Research and 
Control has been’ released’ through 
USDA Entomology Research Branch 
and in cooperation with 16 cotton- 
growing states. 

The report, compiled by 116 cotton 
entomologists and closely associated 
technical workers, summarizes results of 
nine conferences of state and federal 
workers concerned with cotton insect 
research held during the past year. This 
review of advances in research is used 
to make recommendations for control 
practices for the following year. 


Increase Announced in 
Shelled Peanut Price 


An increase of one cent per pound, 
effective immediately, in the price of- 
fered for No. 2 shelled peanuts, was 
announced in early March by USDA. 
The increase is in connection with the 
price support program. 

With the increase in price, CCC will 
offer to purchase Spanish and Runner 
type No. 2 shelled peanuts with two 
percent or less damage at 15% cents per 
pound and Virginia type with two per- 
cent or less damage at 15% cents per 
pound, Prices offered will decrease as 
the percentage of damage increases 
above two percent, USDA reports. 


New Book 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN GROUP 
PUBLISHES YEAR BOOK 


The tenth anniversary edition of the 
Soybean Blue Book, soybean industry 
year book, has been released, according 
to George M. Strayer, executive vice- 
president of the American Soybean As- 
sociation. 

The 160-page book was assembled for 
quick reference to latest statistics on 
production, prices, utilization of soybean 
products and directories of soybean 
processors. Also included this year is 
full information about revised federal 
grading standards and steps in soybean 
grading. The book is available at $3 
per copy from the American Soybean As- 
sociation, Hudson, Iowa. 
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Texas Fertilizer Tonnage 
Drops, Analyses Higher 


Fertilizer sales in Texas during the 
last half of 1955 were the second lowest 
for the period since 1950, Dr. J. F. 
Fudge, state chemist, reports. 

Sales amounted to 193,704 tons of all 
varieties, compared with 212,884 tons 
during the same period of 1954. In the 
last half of 1953, sales were lower. 

The 12-month total amounted to 560,- 
881 tons. This was a decline of 16,311 
tons from 1954. 

In terms of percentages, Doctor Fudge 
reported sales of mixed goods were down 
about 14 percent from those of 1954; 
but were “about one-third greater than 
in 1950.” At the same time, sales of ma- 


terials, although down about five per- 
cent from the preceding year, were on- 
ly about 55 percent as great as in 1950. 
Despite material decreases in sales ton- 
nage, however, “the concentration of 
fertilizers was such that the tonnage 
of primary components used last fall 
was greater than before.” 


California Names Princess 


Marianne Ricks of Fresno was select- 
ed as California Cotton Princess and 
accompanied Maid of Cotton Patricia 
Anne Cowden on her visit to California. 
Fresno County Wives’ Auxiliary spon- 
sored the selection of the California 
girl, who received a cotton wardrobe and 
$150 scholarship. 








Today you can reduce the mainte- 
nance costs of your machines more 
effectively through the application of 
Fafnir Power Transmission Units 
equipped with either slinger type or 
contact type seals. Both types are pre- 
lubricated at the factory with long- 
life, completely filtered grease. Relu- 
brication, therefore, is no longer a 
requisite, and cleaner bearing opera- 
tion is assured. 


Fafnir Plya-Seal and Mechani-Seal 


Pillow Blocks (Cast 
Iron) Standard and 
Heavy Series, 


Flange Cartridges 
(Cast Iron) Standard 
and Heavy Series 
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EFFECTIVE SEALS 


Contact Type 


Bearings are equipped with the 
famous Fafnir Self-Locking Collar— 
easiest of all to install. Counterbored, 
eccentric cam, mated-construction of 
collar and inner ring assures positive 
locking action without lock nuts, or 
adapters. Inner rings are bored to inch 
dimensions to fit standard shafting 
and slip-fit into place. For complete 
details, consult your authorized Fafnir 
Distributor or write The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE 4} LINE IN AMERICA 
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® Texas Is Irrigating 
6,200,000 Acres 


OVER 6,200,000 acres of Texas crop 
and pasture lands were under irriga- 
tion last year, estimates of county Ex- 
tension workers made to R. V. Thur- 
mond, irrigation specialist, indicate. 

Thurmond received reports from 238 
counties which showed that 5,867,000 
acres were irrigated by gravity and 
just over 350,000 acres by sprinkler 
systems. Total farms using supplemental 
irrigation numbered 39,213. Wells, 42,- 
674 of them, supplied the water for 
41,940,000 acres. 

As to crops and pastures receiving 
the water, Thurmond said almost two 
million acres of grain sorghums and 
only a slightly less acreage of cotton 
were irrigated to lead all other crops 


by a wide margin. More than half a 
million acres of vegetables and just un- 
der a half million acres of rice were also 
irrigated. Pastures, temporary and pe- 
rennial, totaling more than 250,000 
acres, were followed by alfalfa, orchards 
(mostly citrus), and a long listing cf 
other crops. 

The total estimated cropland har- 
vested in Texas in 1955 was 24,900,000 
acres, A comparison of the total har- 
vested acreage and that receiving sup- 
plemental irrigation brings into sharp 
focus the importance that water is play- 
ing in the agricultural production of the 
state, said Thurmond. The continuing 
widespread drouth over the state has 
played a major role in expanding irri- 
gation along with the efforts of pro- 
ducers to boost yields to beat the cost- 
price squeeze. 
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and efficiency. 


e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 


1099 Tenth Ave. S.E. 













GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 


will assure you of a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we'll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for maximum production 


FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginning business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 







20 to 150 


“SJACS” Hammermill 


Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 


To prevent fires and damage 
to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jaccbson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








New Mexico Ginners 
To Meet June 7-8 


June 7-8 will be the dates for 
the annual convention of New 
Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion at Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, 
N.M., Winston Lovelace, Loving, 
secretary-treasurer, has announc- 
ed. He points out that horse rac- 
ing is scheduled for the following 
Saturday and Sunday, and that 
those desiring to stay over should 
make their reservations accord- 
ingly, and promptly. 
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New Tennessee Cotton 
Variety Named Pope 


Pope is the name of a new cotton va- 
riety developed by Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station with USDA cooperation. 
Seed is expected to be available for sale 
to farmers in 1958. 

Tennessee Station says Pope is an 
early, prolific cotton with medium to 
small bolls averaging about 75 per 
pound of seed cotton. It has very high 
lint turnout (38 to 41 percent). The fi- 
ber is 1 to 11/16 inches in length under 
good conditions with medium fineness, 
good strength and excellent spinning 
quality. While this variety is described 
as early, it is not determinate but will 
continue to grow and fruit as long as 
weather conditions are favorable. 

The variety is outstanding in yield. 
In three years of statewide tests it has 
averaged 20 percent more lint per acre 
than the best commercial varieties now 
available. Maximum gains over other 
varieties have been in West Tennessee. 
The variety, however, is well adapted to 
the entire state. 






















Berkley on Clinic Program 


DR. EARL E. BERKLEY, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Laboratory, Houston, will 
be one of the authorities on the program 
at the ninth annual Cotton Merchandis- 
ing Clinic April 13-14 at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel in Austin, Texas. Details of 
the program for the Clinic, sponsored by 
the University of Texas and Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas, appeared in 
The Press of March 10. 
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© Program for Cotton 
Congress Drafted 


COTTON’S current problems of price 
and quality will be featured topics at 
the seventeenth annual American Cot- 
ton Congress to be held in Lubbock on 
May 31, June 1-2, according to Burris 
C. Jackson of Hillsboro, Texas, chair- 
man. The 1956 program committee met 
March 12 in Lubbock. 

Speakers announced for this year’s 
sessions include: Marion Rhodes, 
USDA, Washington; Earl Heard, vice- 
president of West Point Manufacturing 
Co., West Point, Ga.; and Dr. M. K. 
Horne Jr., chief economist of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis. Other 
speakers will be announced later, ac- 
cording to Jackson. 

“The 1956 session of the Congress 
will attempt to analyze the industry’s 
most significant problems, particularly 
those facing the South Plains area,” 
Jackson said. 

“Because this area produces 10 per- 
cent of the U.S. crop, these special prob- 
lems must be met and solved here if 
cotton’s problems are ever to be solved 
nationally.” 

Lubbock banks and Cotton Exchange 
will be hosts at a barbecue the opening 
day, compresses will entertain with a 
luncheon the second day and oil mills 
will have a dinner that evening. 

The local planning group includes Roy 
Forkner, Bill Smith of Ralls, Earl 
Hobbs, Roy Mack George Brassell Jr., 
Dixon White, Tom Brown, L. L. Glaz- 
ener, Arch Underwood, Wayne Prather, 
D. C. Prince, J. B. Marion, Red Van- 
diver, K. Lanse Turner, Dr. E. N. Jones, 


F. MARION RHODES 


W. H. (Bud) Sherrill, 
Weldon 


Jim Ed 


Jones, Dave 
Charles Signor, Alvin White, 
Gibbs, Sterling Emmons and 
Waller, all of Lubbock. 

An extensive program being planned 
will include subjects of interest in the 
cotton industry generally, as well as 
several items of special interest to pro- 
ducers, particularly those in the South 
Plains area. Sessions on the third day, 
Saturday, June 2, will be held on the 
Texas Tech campus, and will include a 
tev~ of the textile laboratory. 

The American Cotton Congress is 


sponsored by the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas and other state and na- 
tional organizations. Conducted for pur- 
poses of research and education. it has 
no formal membership, and its sessions 
ani activities are open to anyone in- 
terested in cotton. 


Missouri Cotton Producers 
Will Meet at Sikeston 


Missouri Cotton Producers’ Associa- 
tion wiil hold its seventeenth annual 
meeting April 5 at Sikeston, President 
Jim Dick Killion has announced. Offi- 
cers will be elected and the program 
includes an afternoon session to begin 
at 1:30 p.m. at the Sikeston High 
Auditorium, a social hour, and a banquet 
to be held at the Rustic Rock Inn at 
6:30 p.m, 

Paul C. Jones of Kennett, and E. C. 
Gathings, Congressman from Arkansas 
an’ chairman of the Cotton Sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture, have accepted invitations to 
appear on the program of the annual 
meeting which will also feature an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. H. Longwell, dean of 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 

The general public is invited to at- 
tend the afternoon session which, in ad- 
dition to guest speakers, will feature 
the president’s address, discussion and 
adoption of resolutions, presentation of 
prizes and awards to winners of the 
Three-Bale Cotton Contest, and con- 
firmation of Association directors elect- 
ed at county meetings of members held 
prior to the date of the annual meeting. 





Ancient Missions Copii (OG 


in historic SAN ANTO 


O 


Frescoes and ancient sculpture over 200 years 
old . . . Spain’s colonial effort well preserved. The 
ALAMO, Shrine to Texas Liberty, whispering tales of Crockett, 


Stay at the 


Bowie, and Travis. 


+ MENGER LY 


y In the heart of San Antonio. . where life is different 
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Outlook Discussions 
On Valley Program 


@ FUTURE of cotton and oilseed 
industries topics for speakers at 
processors’ convention. 


Discussions of the future for cotton 
and the fats and oils industry by two 
authorities will be one of the features 
of the annual convention of the Valley 
Oilseed Processors’ Association April 9- 
10 at the Buena Vista Hotel in Biloxi, 
Miss., C. E. Garner, Memphis, secretary, 
has announced. 

“What’s Ahead for the Fats and Oils 
Industry” will be the topic for H. J. 
Houk, Chicago, who is in charge of 
commodity analysis work for Armour & 
Co., at the opening session of the Biloxi 
meeting. The speaker received his Ph.D. 
from Purdue University, and was with 
USDA and Ralston Purina Co. before 
joining the Armour staff. 

Gerald L. Dearing, cotton market ed- 
itor of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
will discuss “The Future of Cotton in 
the Mississippi Valley” at the April 10 
business session. Dearing’s daily col- 
umn, monthly cotton page in Farm and 
Ranch, and weekly cotton letter are 
widely read in the U.S. and abroad. 

Other guest speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention include T. H. Greg- 
ory, executive vice-president, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mem- 
phis; and Storm Whaley, assistant to 
the president, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

Association President F. H. Jarrell, 
Little Rock, will make the president’s 
report at the first business session: and 
Vice-President Robert Patterson, Tren- 
ton, Tenn., will preside at the annual 
banquet on April 10. 

Entertainment features, in addition 
to the banquet, will include a golf tourn- 
ament at Great Southern Golf Club and 
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H. J. HOUK 


THESE MEN will take part in the program for the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association convention, April 9-10, at the 
Buena Vista Hotel in Biloxi, Miss. They are F. H. Jarrell, Little Rock, Ark., who will deliver the annual message as the 
president of the Association; H. J. Houk, Armour & Co., Chicago, who will discuss the outlook for fats and oils; and 
Gerald L. Dearing, Commercial Appeal, Memphis, to speak on the future of cotton in the Mississippi Valley. 





bingo party for the ladies on the af- 
ternoon of April 9. 

Arrangements for the meeting have 
been made by the following committees: 

Program—F. H. Jarrell; J. E. Do- 
herty, Jr.; Ernest Rice, Jr.; Tom Lee; 
and Ralph Woodruff. 

Entertainment — Robert Patterson; 
Joe C. Brady; Frank Caldwell, Jr.; and 
Norman Bartmess. 

Registration—Hoyte Martin; Charles 
Hasen; Floyd Bates; and Cliff Smith. 

Golf—James Hicky; Bill Marak; Mur- 
ray Weakley; Francis Ferrell; and P. T. 
Pinckney. 

Resolution—Irvin Fleming, Jr.; Bob 
Norris; Mel Parker; and Bob Stigler. 


Southern Income Increases 


While National Declines 


Farm income increased in the South 
in 1955, despite the decrease in the 
total national farm revenue during the 
same period, according to an estimate 
by Progressive Farmer magazine. 

The magazine’s market research de- 
partment estimated that cash farm in- 
come gained $123 million in the South 
last year, while USDA estimated that 
total national farm income dropped 
nearly $1 billion. 

Orville C. Demaree, market research 
director of the magazine, said “the tre- 
mendous yields that enabled our farmers 
to overcome lower prices in 1955 were 
due to... modern mechanized farming, 
plus efficiency and diversification ... ” 

The magazine said the “march of 
Southern agriculture is demonstrated 
by the ability of the Southern farmer to 
forge ahead at a time when U.S. agri- 
culture generally is showing a loss.” 

It added, “Research shows fewer 
farmers, but they are owning more, 
spending more and producing more... 
Southern farmers are buying 45 per- 
cent more feed and 32 percent more gas- 
oline.” 

It said “no let-up in the trend is in 
sight. With or without political assist- 
ance to agriculture generally, Southern 
farmers look optimistically to the sea- 
son just ahead.” 
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Theme for Oil Chemists’ 


Short Course Decided 


“Unit Processes in the Fatty Oil, 
Soap, and Detergent Industry” will be 
the theme for the eighth annual short 
course sponsored by the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society at Purdue Universi- 
ty, Lafayette, Ind., July 16-20. 

Engineers and scientists from indus- 
try, university and research institu- 
tions will present papers of interest to 
workers in the field of edible fats and 
oil products, soaps, and detergents. 

A patrial list of the subjects to be 
discussed includes Mechanical Extraction 
of Vegetable Oils, Rendering of Meat 
Fat, Refining of Vegetable Oils, Fat 
Splitting, Saponification, Production of 
Fatty Alcohols, Hydrogenation, Cata- 
lyst Production, Deodorization, Marga- 
rine Production, Drying of Soaps and 
Detergents, Heat Exchange, Pumps and 
Pumping, Mixing, and Automation. 

The complete program will be pub- 
lished in the May issue of the Journal 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

Registration fee for the course is 
$50; rooms will be available at the Pur- 
due Memorial Union Building on a daily 
rate basis. Registration forms and fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the Society’s office, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Advance registration is 
required. 


Louisiana Shows High 
Boll Weevil Count 


An average of 3,654 boll weevils per 
acre were found in 200 samples of wood 
trash collected from Feb. 27 to March 
9, 1956 near Tallulah, La. This was 4.3 
times the average number found during 
the past 20 years and 1.7 times the num- 
ber found during 1950. 

An average of 1,884 live weevils per 
acre were found in 140 samples from 
nine additional parishes. In all samples 
collected in Louisiana, an average of 
2,925 live weevils per acre were found, 
compared with 9,621 counted in the fall 
of 1955. 
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Young Men Will Go West 





Oklahoma Boys Honored 
For Cotton Efficiency 


@ WINNERS in 4-H and FFA 1955 production contest will take 


trip to irrigated areas of Far 


66g T TAKES a lot of hard work, but 
it’s worth it.” 

That was the comment of one of the 
two top cotton growers among Okla- 
homa Future Farmers and 4-H Club 
members who were honored for their 
achievements at the recent annual meet- 
ing of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation in Oklahoma City. 


The boys and their advisors were 
guests at the meeting of ginners, who 
join other Oklahoma cotton interests in 
sponsoring the annual contest and 
awards. The contest is conducted by 
Extension and Vocational Agriculture 
leaders. 

Winners of the 1955 state contest will 
receive an all-expense trip to irrigated 
cotton areas of the Far West. The trip 


Future 


Derrell Wells, Jr., Mangum* 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—Ben Sorrells 


Darrol Yearwood, Rt. 3, Hydro 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—Clyde Quattlebaum 


Alfred L. Hamilton, Snyder* 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—Lloyd Brownworth 


Lynn R. Pinson, Tipton 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—Herman Grizzle 


Ronny Bohannon, Frederick 


Vo. Agri. Instructor—Wm. B. Nowlin 
Charles Moss, Delhi 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—W. R. Brown 


Kenneth Gillin, Porter 
Vo. Agri. Instructor—Neil Price 
Robert Robbins, Altus 


Vo. Agri. Instructor—-Tom Perryman 


4-H Members 


Gary Gamble, Rt. 3, Hollis 
County Agent-—-Le Roy Howell 
Larry G. Thomas, Rt. 1, Willow* 


County Agent—Wm. J. Sallee 
Wade Meyers, Clinton* 

County Agent—A. R. Patrick 
Robert M. Franklin, Council Hill 
County Agent—Wm. N. Cook 


Bruce R. Chambers, Rt. 3, Hydro 
Ass’t. County Agent—Leland Trip 


Harold Conrad, Davidson* 
County Agent—Laxton Malcolm 


Thomas W. Callahan, Rt. 2, Hobart 
Ass’t. County Agent—Charley Burns 


Jerry Mac Shastid, Rt. 3, Boswell 
Ass’t. County Agent—Vernon L. Stevens 
* Irrigated cotton. 


Water Evaporation Control 
By Film To Be Discussed 


Controlling water evaporation by use 
of a microscopic film will be discussed 
by an Australian scientist at a water 
evaporation meeting April 14 in San 
Antonio. 

The scientist is W. W. Mansfield of 
the Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization. 

Estimates show that Texas uses eight 
million acre feet of water yearly, and 
that nearly that much is lost through 
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West next July. 


will be made the latter part of July and 
each boy will be accompanied by his ad- 
visor. Before returning to Oklahoma, 
the group will make a stop at El Paso 
and cross the border to visit Juarez, 
Mexico. 

Top winners this year were Derrell 
Wells, Jr.. FFA member from Mangum, 
and Gary Gamble, 4-H member from 
Hollis. They received special awards at 
the convention. The winners are judged, 
not on their yield per acre, but on their 
efficiency in carrying on a complete 
cotton improvement program. 

The following table shows the boys 
who were state winners and some infor- 
mation on their record. The record was 
made under dryland farming conditions 
unless the boy’s name is followed by an 
asterisk. 


Farmers 
Yield Production Net 

Acres Lbs. abs. Income 
2 1185 2391 $ 395.07 
7 750 5256 984.43 
5.8 1058 12274 1021.66 
10 210 2109 354.09 
3 333 870 95.44 
6.4 307 1968 361.10 
13 564 7329 1591.78 
5 361 1805 235.47 
5 457 2288 $ 537.69 
5 1008 5043 1940.04 
i 897 2639 567.06 
3.2 867 2292 921.38 
2 582 1165 268.18 
2 750 1500 254.51 
5 547 2748 329.77 
24.1 667 16015 3522.67 


evaporation, 

Mansfield’s method cut evaporation a 
reported 45 percent and was harmless 
to fish, animals and plants. It used a 
thin (one ten-millionth of an _ inch) 
chemical film. 

Mansfield’s control method has been 
studied by scientists at Southwest Re- 
search Institute, after a group of Texans 
headed by E. V. Spence, general mana- 
ger of the Colorado Water District, 
agreed to put up some $25,000 needed to 
finance the project. 

A report on the study will be made at 
the San Antonio meeting. 
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e Amino Triazole Use 


Outlined by USDA 


RESEARCH that is defining proper 
application rates for the promising cot- 
ton-plant defoliant and regrowth inhi- 
bitor, amino triazole, should lead to bet- 
ter and more extensive use of this chem- 
ical, USDA scientists believe. 

Cooperative studies between USDA 
and Experiment Stations serving the 
Midsouth Cotton Belt show that: 

1. When used alone as a defoliant 
(to remove the leaves for easier boll 
picking and less trashy harvests), three 
pounds or more of amino triazole per 
acre is needed to get effective cotton 
leaf drop. 

2. When used alone as a regrowth in- 
hibitor (to prevent new plant growth 
after defoliation and before harvest is 
completed), at least one pound per acre 
of the active chemical is needed. 

3. When used in combination with 
other defoliants, such as sodium chlo- 
rate-sodium metaborate or magnesium 
chlorate, addition of amino triazole at 
the rate of 0.75 pound per acre allows 
the grower to reduce by half the dosage 
of the other defoliant normally required 
when used alone. 

In carefully measured studies in the 
Mississippi Delta during 1955, coopera- 
ting scientists found that amino triazole, 
used alone as a defoliant at a one- 
pound per-acre rate, caused only about 
70 percent defoliation. When the dosage 
was tripled—to three pounds per acre— 
about 80 percent defloiation resulted. 
Thus, a rather small defoliation re- 
sponse was obtained with a large in- 
crease in the amount of chemical ap- 
plied. This fact leads the scientitsts to 
recommend no less than the _ three- 
pound-per-acre rate, to obtain adequate 
defoliation. 

Tests of the ability of amino triazole 
to prevent cotton-plant regrowth dur- 
ing the harvest season have shown wide 
variation in results during the past 
three years. Generally, the higher the 
rate of application, the better the re- 
growth control achieved. But one year’s 
treatment with a_half-pound-per-acre 
rate gave as good regrowth control as 
another year’s treatment with 1.5 pounds 
per acre. The scientists conclude that 
growers should apply at least one pound 
per acre to take care of these possible 
variations in control. 

Studies of defoliant mixtures incor- 
porating amino traizole are indicating 
that the amount of the other defoliant 
in the mixture can be considerably re- 
duced when incorporated with 0.75 
pound per acre of amino triazole. Pre- 
vious research had indicated that, in 
such mixtures, half the normal amounts 
of such defoliants as sodium chlorate- 
sodium metaborate or magnesium chlo- 
rate would give effective defoliation. 
This continues to be the recommended 
treatment for 1956. However, trials last 
summer to determine the minimum 
amount of defoliant required in mix- 
tures with amino triazole showed that as 
little as 0.3 gallon per acre (compared 
with the normal rate of seven to eight 
gallons per acre) would increase the 
percent of defoliation achieved over that 
to be expected from amino triazole alone. 
Scientists believe that the economical, 
effective dosage lies somewhere between 
0.3 gallon and 3%-4 gallons (half the 
normal per-acre rate). Further research 
is planned on this treatment. 
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© Top Ginner To Get 


National Trophy 


WINNER of the Horace Hayden Me- 
morial Award for the nation’s outstand- 
ing ginner of the year will be announced 
next week by National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association in Dallas, where that organ- 
ization and Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation are meeting. 

The national award goes to a man se- 
lected from among state nominees by an 
impartial committee. Biographies of 
state nominees have been published in 
earlier issues of The Press, as_ they 
were received; and the following nomi- 
nation came for publication in this is- 
sue: 


New Mexico 


J. B. Greer cf La Union has been se- 
lectel by New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 
Association as Ginner of the Year and 
the state’s nominee for National Ginner 
of the Year. 

Greer was nominated and selected on 
the basis of the respect and esteem of 
fellow ginners and his community of 
Dona Ana County. He has been engaged 
in the gin business a number of years, 
is an ex-school teacher and is currently 
on the school board in his area. 

He has served as director of the New 
Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion; he is an ex-president and director 
of the Mesilla Valley Ginners’ Associa- 
tion; he was instrumental in and su- 
pervised the erection of a double gin and 
a long staple gin in La Union. 

Oklahoma 


F. M. Jack, Jr., Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association of Snyder, has been selected 
as Oklahoma Ginner of the Year. Listed 
among his qualifications for the state 
and national award were the following: 

He is a leader in the First Baptist 
Church of Snyder; is an outstanding 
civic leacer, a member of the Rotary 
Club and a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce; is chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of Chamber of Com- 
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B.. Brains, But Earthworms 
Highly Intelligent 


mg EARTHWORMS have no real 
brain, but they’re smarter than 
you think. At least, that’s the 
word from Mrs. R. P. Bharucha- 
Reid, who’s a graduate student 
in psychology at the University 
of California and has been train- 
ing earthworms to find their 
way through glass tubes. She 
found that earthworms can 
learn their way around faster 
after training has begun if they 
are given a little time, first, to 
become familiar with their sur- 
roundings. This “familiarizing” 
is known as “latent learning,” 
and is recognized as one of the 
highest forms of learning be- 
havior. 

Early research with the earth- 
worm, which is one of the sim- 
plest organisms whose behavior 
patterns can be studied, attrib- 
uted “some degree of intelli- 
gence” to the little animals; and 
now Mrs. Bharucha-Reid has 
demonstrated, by teaching two 
groups of them to find their 
way through a simple maze, 
that earthworms exhibit one of 
the highest types of learning. 
The scientist, however, declined 
to comment on the theory that 
the reason some _ fishermen 
never catch anything is that 
they have been outsmarted by 
the worms they use for bait. 











merce which sponsors a closer relation- 
ship between the merchants and farm- 
ers; and an active member of the Odd 
Fellows Lodge. 

He works with the rural youth through 
the 4-H, and he is chairman of the 
Kiowa County 4-H Wheat Improvement 
Association. Through this field of work 
Kiowa County has won national recog- 
nition. During the two years of the 
Oklahoma Plow Contest, Jack served on 
committees, and took the lead in mak- 
ing it the success that it has been. He 
exhibited an experimental plot, which 


showed the different kinds of cotton 
and how fertilization stimulated its 
growth. 


He keeps abreast of the times, mak- 
ing close study of the current farm 
problems and the farm program. The 
vital current question in southwestern 
Oklahoma right now is irrigation. Jack 
has made a study of irrigation, keeps 
all available literature on the subject 
and stands ready at all times to help 
any producer who seeks aid or advice. 

During the past cotton growing sea- 
son Jack had available the necessary 
spray for the control of insects for the 
surrounding area of Snyder. He spent 
much time in keeping airplanes availa- 
ble for spraying. 

As another contribution to the com- 
munity, Jack, as manager of the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Association, gives prizes 
each year to each boy entering an ex- 
hibit in the local Fat Stock Show. He 
also keeps the recommended feed for 
these show animals. This feed is sold to 
the boys at no profit and usually is not 
paid for until animals are sold. 

The Oklahoma ginner’s leadership in 
improvement of his facilities for his 
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customer, operation of his business on 
sound business principals and activity 
in state and national affairs also were 
cited among his attributes of leader- 
ship. 


Seed Improvement Group 
Re-Elected Officers 


Mississippi Seed Improvement Asso- 
ciation re-elected officers at its recent 
annual meeting in State College. Re- 
elected were W. F. Lambert of Charles- 
ton, president, and Henry C. Self of 
Marks, vice-president. John W. Oakley 
of State College is executive secretary. 

“Not nearly enough farmers in Mis- 
sissippi are planting certified seed,” 
W. M. Garrard, Jr., of Indianola de- 
clared, speaking for the Certified Cot- 
tonseed Growers’ Exchange. Garrard and 
Oakley stressed the need for building 
up domestic business to offset losses in 
exports of certified cottonseed to Mex- 
ico. 


Lint and Seed Improvement 
Committee Makes Report 


Efforts to improve the quality of 
Texas lint and seed are outlined in the 
Progress Report recently issued by the 
Subcommittee on the Improvement of 
Cotton and Cottonseed in Texas. 

Dr. Earl] E. Berkley, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. Laboratory, Houston, is chair- 
man of the group issuing the report. 
It is a subcommittee of the Statewide 
Cotton Committee of Texas, headed by 
Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, and its 
Cotton Production Committee, of which 
C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
is chairman. 





“é 


Honored by Co-Workers 


DALTON E. GANDY has been elected 
president of the Commercial Agricul- 
tural Workers of Louisiana. Mississippi 
Valley field representative of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association’s 
Educational Service, Gandy has been a 
leader in the work of the commercial 
agricultural group, which seeks to im- 
prove the relationship between public 
and industrial agricultural agencies. He 
was elected to the presidency at the 
recent annual meeting in Baton Rouge. 
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Sure, the ginner is a “hard man to find”... 
especially during the off-season. Yet this is the 
time of year when you most need to get the gin- 
ner’s attention . . . because right now he’s planning 
improvements for the coming season and deciding 
what supplies he will need to keep his plant humming 
at top speed when the new crop starts to move. 


Advertisers who use The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
know the ginner is easy to find, at amy time. The PRESS 

is an old and trusted friend that can get you an audience 
with the ginner whenever you want it. It has been bringing 
advertisers and ginners together for fifty-seven years. 


Now, while the ginner is planning his operations, make sure 

he has an opportunity to consider your products or services. There is no 
better . . . or more effective way .. . to do this than through the 
advertising columns of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
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In Japanese Market 





Communists Seek 
Soybean Exports 


@ THREAT to U.S. trade de- 
scribed by executive of Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 


Communist Chinese are carrying on 
vigorous promotional campaigns to re- 
gain markets for soybeans and other 
products which China once held in Ja- 
pan, George M. Strayer of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association reports in an 
article in the current issue of USDA’s 
“Foreign Agriculture.” Strayer recently 
made a trip to the Orient to study mar- 
kets there for U.S. soybeans. 

Strayer warns that U.S. growers and 
exporters of soybeans should examine 
closely this Chinese effort, and describes 
how soybeans were featured at a Chin- 
ese Trade Fair which he saw in Japan. 

Featured immediately inside the en- 
trance to the auditorium was a large 
display of Chinese and Manchurian soy- 
beans and soybean products. The place- 
ment of the soybean exhibit, and the way 
it was emphasized, left no doubt in the 
minds of the thousands of people at- 
tending that Communist China is active- 
ly promoting the Japanese market for 
its soybeans. Beside large piles of soy- 
beans, carefully selected for quality and 
freedom from foreign material, were 
baskets containing samples of varieties 
produced in the different areas and of 





types of soybeans available. These led 
the visitor into an extensive display 
showing the various kinds of crude, re- 
fined, and semi-refined soybean oil, and 
to extensive displays of soybean cake 
and meal, all carefully selected and dis- 
played in a manner to convince the aver- 
age Japanese that Communist China is 
the logical source of superior quality 
soybeans for food purposes. 

Promoted extensively among the 
Japanese of the Tokyo area, this Chin- 
ese Trade Fair drew, according to pub- 
lished figures, an average of 30,000 per- 
sons per day during the week, and an 
average of 80,000 persons on each Sat- 
urday and Sunday throughout’ the 
month. 

Traditionally the Japanese soybean 
market has been supplied from Chinese 
and Manchurian sources. Annual pre- 
war imports were as high as 800,000 
metric tons of whole soybeans and 
1,000,000 tons of soybean cake and meal. 
During an average year, Japanese buy- 
ers took over 50 percent of all soybeans 
and soybean cake exported... After Ja- 
pan marched into Manchuria the Ja- 
panese confiscated a large portion of 
the crushing capacity located at ports 
such as Darien. Those same plants have 
now been taken over by the Communist 
Chinese. Apparently they have not yet 
reached prewar production levels, for 
since the war exports have been limited 
to soybeans alone. No Chinese or Man- 
churian meal or cake has reached world 
markets. 

Since 1945 the major part of Japan’s 
soybean imports has come from the U.S., 
first in shipments by the Army of Oc- 
cupation, then in foreign aid programs, 
and recently in outright purchases for 
dollars. As the 
Japanese dollar po- 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 


and prevent wetting the lint slide 





Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 






CABLE - KEMGAS 





Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 





2518 ERSKINE STREET 
P. O. Box 5007 





POrter 2-2894 





Experienced Ginners Know... 


. the advantages of moisture in bal 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 


slightly longer staple 





Lubbock, Texas 


ward, until during 
the 1954 U.S. soy- 
bean crop year Ja- 
pan imported ap- 
proximately 20 
million bushels of 
U.S. soybeans as 
against its total 
imports of slightly 
over 26 million. 
The remaining im- 
ports were divided 
between Brazil and 
Manchuria. 

There is consid- 
erable interest 
among certain Jap- 
anese groups in re- 
storing the  soy- 















.e) bean market to 
Manchuria and 
-) China, as a means 


of re-opening mar- 
kets in those areas 
for Japanese goods, 
Certain import 
firms greatly de- 
sire to channel 
their trading in the 
direction of Com- 
munist China; Ja- 
pan, with bulging 
cities, active fac- 
tories, and rapidly 
increasing produc- 
tion of heavy and 
consumer goods, 
feels it must ex- 
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ploit every possible market opportunity. 

The Communist Chinese are doing ev- 
erything in their power to encourage 
this trade. Continual streams of Japan- 
ese merchants, professional men, gov- 
ernment employees, educators, and mem- 
bers of the Japanese Diet are being 
taken on all-expense-paid trips to Pek- 
ing, and every effort is made to con- 
vince them that the old “Asia for the 
Asians” policies must be restored, 
Strayer said. 

The Japanese soybean market is tre- 
mendously important both to the U.S. 
farmer and to the U.S. exporter. As 
acreage has been removed from produc- 
tion of crops that are in surplus, some 
of it has been transferred to soybean 
production in both the Midwest and 
Midsouth areas of the U.S. 

Japan has become the biggest export 
customer for U.S. soybeans. About 20 
percent of our 1954 soybean crop entered 
export markets, and about a third of 
this tonnage went to Japan. The Japan- 
ese imports have not yet reached their 
maximum, as food-product plant capac- 
ities and retail markets will absorb con- 
siderably larger quantities of soybeans 
than are now reaching Japan. 

Oil millers in Japan like American 
soybeans, which contain decidedly more 
oil than the Manchurian or Brazilian 
beans. But they object strenuously to the 
foreign material content of U.S. deliv- 
eries; and there is some basis for pro- 
test. We also have a problem in the de- 
livery of green seed-coated soybeans as 
yellow beans. Neither of these problems 
is insurmountable—both are man-made 
and thus open to man-made solutions. 

U.S. soybens are selling today at a 
cheaper price delivered to Japanese 
ports than soybeans from any other 
origin. If we will solve our problems of 
quality we can, in my personal estima- 
tion, retain our present market for 
American soybeans in Japan—and we 
can share in the expansion of Japan’s 
soybean imports which will come in fu- 
ture years. I am convinced that the 
growers and handlers of this crop, with 
this huge market potential at stake, 
will take the necessary steps, Staryer 
concluded. 


Texas Station Releases 


Seed Treatment Data 


According to a statement released by 
Texas Experiment Station, treatment of 
cottonseed prior to planting with sys- 
temic insecticides there in 1955 provided 
protection from thrips damage for five 
to six weeks after planting. 

Compound 3911 was tested at the 
rates of 0.5 and one pound per bushel 
of seed. Both demeton and compound 
12008 were applied at the rate of one 
pound per bushel. A spray treatment 
consisting of three early-season appli- 
cations of toxaphene to the young 
plants and a check which had carbon, 
only, applied to the seed were included 
for comparison. The carbon check was 
used because the systemic treatments 
were used as 50 percent carbon formu- 
lations. 

Inhibition of early growth and fruit- 
ing was pronounced with demeton, but 
was slight with compounds 3911 and 
12008. Thrips control was excellent, the 
report said, with all systemic seed treat- 
ments and complete control of an agro- 
myzid leaf miner on cotyledonous leaves 
was obtained with all systemic seed 
treatments. 
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New Mexico Research 
(Continued from Page 12) 


and the rest just after the cotton came 
up gave Appleton his biggest profit— 
$79 more per acre than the net return 
he got on his unfertilized check plot. 
Second most profitable application was 
applied in a single dose before planting. 
Doctor Leyendecker points out that the 
on-the-farm tests show that fertilizer is 
no cure-all for the ills that cut cotton 
yield. Responses given in previous grow- 
ing seasons were not repeated in 1955, 
when climatic conditions were unusually 
adverse for cotton in southern New 
Mexico. 


e Varieties — Claude Brookey of Fort 
Sumner joined in a test to find the best 
performing cotton variety for his area. 
Three varieties were planted, each on 
an acre plot furnished by Brookey. One 
variety yielded 3,027 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre for a gross return of $431; 
another yielded 2,673 pounds for a $389 
return; and a third 1,846 pounds for 
$255. Many neighboring farmers showed 
interest in the results and voiced plans 
to switch varieties for 1956. 

On the R. L. Davis farm at Loving- 
ton, eight cotton varieites were tested. 
Acala 1517C led the pack, with 2,200 
pounds of seed cotton per acre for a 
gross return of $345. Another produced 
2,115 pounds for a return of $277. The 
lowest yielder turned out 1,694 pounds 
for a gross return of $227 per acre. 


e Spacing — Previous tests in 1954 
showed that by increasing the number 
of plants per acre in a cotton stand, 
yields were also increased. A 1955 test 
on the Socorro farm of cooperator J. R. 
Locklar confirmed these results. A check 
plot with normal spacing—one plant 
every 10 to 12 inches, or a total of about 
15,000 plants per acre—produced 183 
pounds of lint short-staple cotton. A 
thick stand of 30,000 plants per acre 
(one every five to six inches) turned 
out a lint yield of 467 pounds per acre. 
An even thicker stand of 45,000 plants 
per acre (one every two to three inches) 
turned out 480 pounds of lint. This— 
despite serious damage to Locklar’s 
cotton acreage by hail. 


e Nematodes — Jesse Richardson, Jr., of 
Brazito cooperated in a test of soil fum- 
igants to combat nematodes — often 
present in the lithter, sandier soils of the 
locality. Two gallons of Dow-Fume W-85 
(at a cost of about $13) were applied to 
each test acre just before planting. His 
treated plots, where infestation was se- 
vere. yielded 2.1 bales per acre of short- 
staple cotton, compared to .62 bales on 
his untreated neighboring plots. On the 
Victor Ginther farm near Las Cruces, 
where nematode infestation was moder- 
ate, vield of long staple on the fumi- 
gated plots averaged 584 pounds of lint 
cotton, compared to 382 pounds on his 
untreated plots. 


e Soil-Borne Insects — The Donaldson- 
Green farm at Deming cooperated in a 
test of seed treatment against wire- 
worms, seedcorn maggots, and other 
soil-borne insects which harass farmers 
in that area, especially where they fol- 
low pinto beans and alfalfa with cotton. 
The farm’s plots planted with seed 
treated with aldrin or dieldrin produced 
stands with 6,800 to 7,400 more plants 
per acre than the plots with untreated 
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seed. These plots had been in pinto beans 
the previous year. 

In other plots formerly in cotton, 
seed treated with these chemicals pro- 
duced stands with 4,500 to 5,800 more 
plants to the acre. A third chemical 
used, lindane, also produced better 
stands, but not with as large increases 
over check plots as the other two chem- 
icals. 


e Alkali Soil — Hector Franco of Vado 
is cooperating on a long-term project in 
restoring soil so high in sodium salt that 
Franco had previously found it almost 
impossible to get up a stand of cotton. 
In late 1953, four tons of gypsum per 
acre was broadcast on two acres of 
Franco’s sodium-infested soil. In 1954, 
the treated acreage was chiseled in to a 


depth of 30 to 36 inches to aid leaching. 
Water shortage hindered leaching of 
salts that year, and no difference in 
yield was shown over untreated plots. 

But in 1955 more water was available 
and some leaching was done. That year 
the treated plots produced a total of 
250 pounds of lint long-staple cotton 
per acre, an increase of 60 pounds over 
the check plots. Farmer Franco and the 
researchers plan to carry on the project 
further in 1956, in hopes of finding out 
more on how to combat soil alkali—a 
widespread problem in the area. 

All of the proving-grounds over the 
state are “show-places” in agricultural 
research. Each one is marked with a 
large red and white sign, easily visible 
from the roadside, and giving the basic 
facts about the project under test. 
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Packed into every Roots-Connersville Posi- 
tive Displacement Gas Meter are important 
values which mean “plur-ability.” Summed 
up, they give you accuracy unmatched by 
any other type—that endures over many 
years of use. Maintenance is practically un- 
known, with no vanes, valves, or small parts. 
Compactness saves space and foundation 
cost. Capacities, pressures and overload abil- 
ity fit your most exacting needs. Wherever 
you need to measure gas from 5,000 cfh to a 
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cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extracturs are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 





Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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Farmers drop by regularly at the posted 
plots, studying closely the progress of 
each project from start to finish. 

The “take-it-to-the farms” program is 
popular with all of its participants. Re- 
searchers like it because it gives them a 
chance to subject their findings to field 
conditions. Extension men say “this is 
Extension at its best.’’ County Agents 
say it helps do a better job of “selling” 
research results to farmers in their own 
localities, Farmers appreciate the chance 
to see new techniques tested under the 
conditions peculiar to their own areas. 

The self-help idea first came up at a 
meeting of the farmers’ advisory com- 
mittee of New Mexico early in 1953. 
That same year the state legislature 





appropriat. i money for the program. 
So far, a total of $96,000 has been voted 
for three years of operation, through 
mid-1956. 

During 1954, farmers and researchers 
teamed up on 192 separate demonstra- 
tions on 120 different farms and ranches 
in 27 of New Mexico’s 32 counties. Last 
year, the number of tests reached 210. 
This year the program is equally as big, 
reaching even to such remote hamlets 
as Questo, some 300 miles from A. & M. 
headquarters. 

“The man who deserves the credit,’ 
points out Doctor Leyendecker, “is the 
New Mexico farmer himself. He con- 
ceived this program—and he’s making it 
work.” 
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Waller Bale Gage! 


e No more big bales 
e No more penalties to pay 
e Keeps compresses happy 


e No more straining or springing 


e Uniform bales for your 


customers! 
Approved and sold by several gin 
machinery manufacturers. Come see 


our display at the Ginners Convention 
in Dallas . 
stration plant. 


WALLER BALE GAGE | 


Save Money with the 


your press 


.. also at Murray’s demon- 


Post Office Box 342 
Big Spring, Texas 
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Authority on Feed Will 
Address NCPA Meeting 


“What the Feed Manufacturer Wants 
in Cottonseed Meal” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by R. M. Bethke, 
vice-president and director of research, 
Ralston Purina Co., before the sixtieth 
annual convention of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. Doctor 
Bethke will address the convention on 
May 21 at the Statler Hilton Hotel, 


Dallas. 










R. M. BETHKE 


A native of Wisconsin, Doctor Bethke 
is a graduate of that state’s university. 
{n 1923 he joined the Ohio Experiment 
Station where he was in charge of nu- 
tritional investigations, specializing in 
research on proteins, minerals and vita- 
mins in poultry and animal feeds. In 
1946, he was made assistant director of 
the Station and in 1948 chairman of 
the department of animal science. In 
1951, he joined Ralston Purina Co. as 
vice-president in charge of research and 
products control. 

Doctor Bethke is a past president of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction, the American Institute of Nu- 
trition and the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation. He is also a recipient of the 
Borden Research Award and is a Fel- 
low of the Poultry Science Association. 
For eight years, he served as chairman 
of the feed survey committee of the 
Amercian Feed Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 


Cotton Mill Will Hike 
Capacity 50 Percent 


A contract has been awarded for $1 
million expansion of the Postex Cotton 
Mill at Post, Texas, to be completed in 
November. The expansion will boost pro- 
duction about 50 percent. 

Preliminary expansion plans for the 
mill were announced late last summer, 
but were enlarged after Burlington In- 
dustries, Inc., purchased the Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., which included 
the mill there. 

During and following completion of 
the expansion program, the mill will 
continue the production of bleached flat 
sheets and pillow cases. It is now turn- 
ing out about 8,000 dozen sheets and 
6,000 dozen pillow cases a week. 
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All of 1955 Crop Selling 





Quality, Price, Promotion 
Paying Off for Supima 


@ COOPERATION of producer groups and aid of National Cotton 
Council have helped extra long staple cotton move into consumption, 
at competitive price, and future looks bright. 


LL of the extra long staple cotton 

produced in 1955 will be sold, prac- 
tically all of the cotton merchants to 
whom we have talked believe. Less than 
half of the 1955 production went into 
the loan, and it is being redeemed as 
soon as the redemption certificates are 
sent back to the farmer. 

In addition to the 1955 cotton sold, 
there has been sold out of Commodity 
Credit’s old stocks 17,413 bales. This 
figure includes the 3,600 bales which 
went to Pakistan under Public Law 480. 
According to reports from the trade, 
recently an order for Spain was filled 
for 7,500 bales and another for 6,800 
bales, making a total of 14,300 bales 
shipped to Spain. 

George Spence, Supima’s president, 
said that “thanks to quality, price and 
promotion, we are accomplishing our 
goal more rapidly than we had antici- 
pated.” 

Quality, according to the mill test 
and also reports which we are receiving 
from the mills, is excellent. The price, 
due to the Egyptians selling their cot- 
ton to the communist countries, has 
strengthened to a point where American 
growths are competitive, and, in pro- 
motion, mills who have never used extra 
long staple are using it and reports are 
coming back from the mills and they 


By MITCHELL F. LANDERS 


Supima Association of America 


say “It’s wonderful”’—“It looks good”’— 
“I’m testing it and if it turns out like I 
think it will, we will be using a good 
quantity of the long staple.” 

Many top converters and designers 
are working with Supima for the first 
time and mills who have been using 
foreign growths are switching over to 
Supima. At the present time, ladies’ 
dresses are on the market with a num- 
ber of designers coming out with their 
creations in the spring and fall. Work 
is under way with men’s shirts and we 
think that they will be on the store 
shelves before fall. There is experi- 
mental working going on with rainwear, 
knit goods, laces and numerous other 
items such as men’s pajamas, men’s un- 
derwear, ladies’ lingerie, etc. 

What accounts for all this success is 
the cooperation of the various organiza- 
tions involved: The Arizona Cotton 
Growers’ Association, the New Mexico 
Farm Bureau, the El Paso Valley Cot- 
ton Association, and the Trans-Pecos 
Cotton Association. These associations 
have bound themselves into an organi- 
zation with a determination to succeed. 
With their determination and with the 


SHOWN HERE is the kind of fashion promotion that is helping Supima growers 
sell their cotton. Left to right, Florence Hughes, buyer for Joske’s Department 
Store in San Antonio, examines a Supima cotton cocktail dress modelled by 
Nancy Dolen and designed by famed designer Adele Simpson, on the right. The 
chiffon is “Breeze”, first Supima fabric, developed by Hope Skillman. 
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willingness of the National Cotton 
Council and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to give them their 


“know-how” and experience, they are 
bound to succeed. 

These essentials — Price, Promotion 
and Quality—are working just as sure- 
ly for Supima as they do for other 
commodities. 

At the recent annual meeting held in 
El Paso, Texas, the following officers 
were elected, as reported earlier in The 
Press. 

George W. Spence, El Paso, Texas, 
president; J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, 
Arizona, vice-president; Jim Cole, Be- 
rino, vice-president for New Mexico; 
Ord Gary, El Paso, vice-president for 
Texas; J. David Lee, Safford, Ariz.; 
Al S. Oshrin, Tucson, Ariz.; Delmar 
Roberts, Anthony, N.M.; T. A. Banta, 
La Union, N.M.; Frank Crews, Pecos, 
Texas; Cecil Collerette, Casa Grande, 
Ariz., advisor to the board; Harry Moore, 
Jr., El Paso, Texas, secretary-tresaurer; 
and Mitchell Landers, executive vice- 
president. 


Irrigated Acres Income 
High in California 


Per acre income averaged $296.43 for 
farms taking water from the Friant- 
Kern irrigation canal in California last 
year, and farms along the Madera ca- 
nal averaged $158.72 per acre, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation reports. 

Irrigated cotton brought more than 
$35 million from 133,000 acres’ in 
the area. 





Heads Cotton Group 


JACK J. STONEHAM, Dallas, is the 
new president of Texas Cotton Associ- 
ation, having been elected at the recent 
annual convention in Galveston. Head of 
his own firm, Stoneham is a past presi- 
dent of the Dallas Cotton Exchange and 
active in civil life in Dallas. 


Fire Damages Texas Gin 

Fire did an estimated $34,000 dam- 
age on March 10 to the W. C. High 
Gin near Tahoka, Texas. 





Turkey Unlikely To Reach 
Cotton Production Goal 


Turkey seems unlikely to reach the 
goal of 1,400,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually to be produced by 1960, a USDA 
report indicates. 

The cotton crop increased from a 
prewar annual average of 240,000 bales 
to over 690,000 bales in 1952, but has 
declined to an estimated 580,000 bales 
in 1955. Exports, which are highly im- 
portant to the nation’s economy, also 
dropped from the 1952 peak of 377,000 
bales to about 225,000. 

An irrigation dam in the Sayham 
River is scheduled for completion in 
1956. Water from the dam will be used 
to fully irrigate land now only partial- 
ly irrigated, It is expected that by 1960, 
with a more extensive irrigation sys- 
tem, 120,000 more acres will be put into 
cotton. Turkish government officials are 
projecting an increase of 115,000 bales 
for internal use this year and are pro- 
jecting exports to be 322,000 bales. How- 
ever, considering recent revisions in 
production estimates these figures do 
not now seem valid, USDA says. 


American Chemical Society 
To Have Dallas Meeting 


More than 4,500 chemists are expect- 
ed to attend the annual convention of 
the American Chemical Society in Dal- 
las April 8-13. The six-day program 
will have 137 sessions with 947 papers 
by 1,726 authors presented on the pro- 
gram. 
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Atomic Energy in Agriculture 


THREE PHASES of use of new tools for farming progress are 
outlined by Sterling B. Hendricks of USDA in paper presented at 
annual meeting of National Agricultural Chemicals Association. 


TOMIC ENERGY is a valuable re- 

search tool for agriculture, and has 
a promising future in helping to find 
out more about the action of insecticides 
on insects, Sterling B. Hendricks, USDA 
Agricultural Research Service, Belts- 
ville, Md., told the recent annual meet- 
ing of National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association in Hollywood, Fla. 

However, the scientist continued, 
“there is no evidence of such revolution- 
ary changes as have accompanied the 
introduction of the many new biologic- 
ally active compounds in the period 
since 1940.” 

After tracing the development of 
atomic energy through nuclear fission, 
the speaker pointed out that “atomic 
energy,” as the term is applied in agri- 
culture or anywhere else, is “first, en- 
ergy; second, radioactivity; and third, 
radioactive isotopes.” 


e Use of Energy—Energy is the most 
attractive of these, he continued. “To 
realize that a ton of granite, due to its 
small uranium content, has as much po- 
tential for energy as a ton of coal surely 
must hold the imagination. But to note 
the immense power plants associated 
with the production of fissionable ma- 
terials gives some pause to think on the 
over-all economy. It is difficult for any- 
one freely to assess the cost of atomic 
energy at this time or its probable fu- 
ture cost. The difficulty lies in the 
charge for fuel and the credit for fis- 
sionable products as well as on the true 
cost of capital investment. But for large 
installations it would seem that one is 
within a several-fold factor of allowable 
cost. 

“Is there, then, any place in agricul- 
ture where the power development 
might be of interest? One that is some- 
times mentioned is the recovery of usa- 
ble water from the sea by some distilla- 
tion process. This is surely attractive. 

“The place where most energy enters 
into agricultural work at this time at a 
point of concentration is in the produc- 
tion of nitrogenous compounds. The 
present industry is based on the Haber 
or similar processes for the combina- 
tion of nitrogen and hydrogen under 
pressure. It represents a large energy 
cost in terms of total fuel used. It should 
not be forgotten, though, that the older 
Birkland-Edyde are process depended 
upon the combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen to form nitric oxide or NO. 
This reaction runs best the higher the 
temperature and has to be run at temp- 
eratures above 2,000° C. followed by rap- 
id cooling. It is just this high tempera- 
ture that is rather directly attainable 
from nuclear fission and a feature of 
atomic bomb explosion is the large clouds 
of nitrogen dioxide that appear. At the 
present time, though, no work of this 
nature using atomic energy in a con- 
trolled manner is under way. The matter 
of power, which is actively being pur- 
sued at this time, will be left with each 
of you to examine as you might wish.” 


e Use of Radioactivity — “The second 
potential interest of agriculture in atom- 
ic matters is in radioactivity or better 
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penetrating radiation. This radiation is 
of three types; gamma radiation, which 
is essentially the same as X-radiation; 
beta rays or electrons which are nega- 
tive particles; and the neutrons which 
are uncharged. All of these have the com- 
mon feature of being able to penetrate 
living materials and produce biological 
changes. The end biological change is 
death, and so we find these radiations 
being considered as means of sterilizing 
agricultural products or things of in- 
terest to agriculture. The development 
of the atomic energy program for the 
production of fissionable materials for 
military purposes gives large amounts 
of radioactive materials as by-products. 
So the levels of radiation now attain- 
able greatly exceed values that might 
previously have been imagined,” Hen- 
dricks continued. 

“Since penetrating radiations can kill 
things without much heating, they are of 
interest in problems of storage. Here 
the questions is one of economy. By and 


large the radiation will do the job of 
increasing the storage life of meat or 
vegetables and of killing insect infesta- 
tions. The dosages are very high and 
small units of materials have to be 
treated. It would seem that the immed- 
iate promise here is in a specialty use 
such as the preservation of meats in 
conjunction with refrigeration or under 
drastic conditions of storage such as for 
long periods in the tropics as required 
by the Army. There is really very little 
suggestion of competition with heating 
where it can be used and many potential 
chemical procedures such as treatment 
with acromycin.” 


e Use in Insect Control — “The most 
striking example of the use of radiation 
in agriculture has come from your field 
of concern, namely, insect control. Many 
of you are familiar with the control ef- 
fected in the horn screw worm fly by 
R. C. Rushland, A. W. Lindquist, and 
E. F. Knipling, of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, on the Dutch Island of 
Curacao. Their work was based upon 
the fact that penetrating radiation can 
sterilize the pupae of the flies without 
interferring with their vigor and subse- 
quent transformation to adult flies. The 
natural fly populations are not great 
and the female mates but once. If sterile 
flies are produced and liberated in 
numbers greatly exceeding the normal 
males, first matings will, by chance, be 
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chiefly with sterile males. These ex- 
pectations were realized and at least for 
the restricted locality of an island such 
as Curacao have been successful. 

“The method can possibly be extended 
and Dr. A. W. Lindquist, who was as- 
sociated with the initial work on the 
screw worm fly, has pointed out to me 
that local infestations of some newly 
introduced insect pests might be cleaned 
up in this manner. Such a method is a 
very valuable one to have in reserve for 
insect control.” 


e Genetic Changes — “Agricultural in- 
terest in uses of penetrating radiation 
is also considerable in the field of ge- 
netic modifications. These uses depend, 
as did the screw worm fly control, upon 
the fact that germ plasm or nuclei of 
reproductive cells are far more sensi- 
tive to modification by radiation than 
are somatic or vegetable cells. The rea- 
son for this is that the chromosomes 
are unpaired and, therefore, modifica- 
tion need be affected only at one site 
and can be transferred by mating. The 
rates of mutations can be increased and 
since much breeding rests, in part, upon 
these mutations radiation can be used to 
hasten the work. This has been done with 
regard to disease resistance of plants, 
in particular with oats, barley, and 


other grains by workers at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory and in Sweden and 
elsewhere. The burden of the work in 
breeding, however, is on the breeder 
more than on his devices, so radiation 
can chiefly be counted as another tool 
at his command. All modifications that 
the breeder might wish are not obtained 
by chromosome breakage alone.” 


e Use of Isotopes — “This brings us to 
the last aspect of atomic energy, name- 
ly, the radioactive isotope. The supply 
of isotopes for general use was devel- 
oped by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion immedately after 1946 as an aid to 
the scientific community. The isotopes 
under consideration are atoms of ele- 
ments that differ from the normal ones 
by being radioactive. Because of the 
sensitivity with which radioactivity can 
be detected and measured, these atoms 
can be used as tracers for the regular 
atoms. Thus, the fate of any compound 
in a living system can be followed in 
detail. This possibility has revolution- 
ized much of the knowledge of the path- 
ways of biological synthesis. 

“A most striking accomplishment in 
the use of radioactive isotopes was in 
following the chemical pathway of car- 
bon dioxide in photosynthesis by green 


plants as worked out by Calvin, Benson, 
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Bassham, and their associates at the 
University of California. The reaction 
pathways discovered in this work have 
also proved to be important in sugar 
utilization by man. As your interest is 
in matters pertaining to insects, how- 
ever, I will draw upon that field for il- 
lustrations. 

“Radioactive isotopes are used in two 
ways in insect control research work. 
The first is as _ biologically inactive 
markers and the second as materials to 
follow the changes of insecticides and 
the nature of their reactions with in- 
sects. 

“The flight ranges of mosquitoes, 
house flies, spruce beetles, and other in- 
sects have been found by radioactive 
marking, An example of this kind was 
the marking of wireworm beetles by an 
isotopes of radium and the use of a 
small piece of radioactive cobalt placed 
in the body cavity of the wireworm 
larvae to trace their movements in soil. 

“This use of the radioactive isotope 
as a marker is also of value in finding 
the distribution of sprays and dusts. 
Such work must be done carefully to 
avoid radioactive contamination. I will 
state quite frankly, however, that the 
hazards to the worker arise as much 
from the insecticide or spray matrial as 
from any radioactivity used; and these 
hazards, as you know, are low. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, in its ef- 
forts to avoid any hazardous use of ra- 
dioactive materials, has stringent re- 
quirements for spreading them on the 
landscape. 

“In tracing the biological changes that 
an insecticides, fungicide, or plant 
growth regulating compound might un- 
dergo or in following residues of these 
materials, it is necessary to incorporate 
a radioactive isotope in the compound. 
This usually requires the work of a 
skilled organic chemist who must turn 
his chemistry around a bit to get high 
yields in terms of the radioactive com- 
ponent of the compound desired. Since 
carbon compounds are often of interest, 
the radioactive carbon atom of Mass 14, 
which has a half-life of thousands of 
years, can be used. Suitable isotopes are 
also available for phosphorus, sulphur, 
and bromine which are important com- 
ponents of insecticides. 

“It was by use of radioactive DDT 
that excellent evidence was obtained that 
the compound can be degraded by insects 
and by soil organisms to the correspond- 
ing ethylene compound DDD. The de- 
grading by soil organisms is important 
in that it shows that soil accumulation 
of DDT is not likely. The most impor- 
tant finding, though, is that the adapta- 
tion of insects to DDT is, in part, de- 
velopment of a reaction for detoxifying 
the compound. 

“Following the fate of methyl bromide 
as a fumigant, I am sure will repay all 
the attention that has been given radio- 
active materials in insecticidal work. 
Here the important question in addition 
to the insect control is the fate of the 
compound in the grain or other treated 
material if these are intended for human 
consumption. Simple feeding experi- 
ments would not be too satisfactory to 
establish lack of toxicity in treated ma- 
terials as witnessed by the long history 
of chlorinated amines in the bleaching 


of flour. With radioactive carbon and 
bromine, however, the very minute 
amounts of compounds formed with 


grain can be isolated, indentified, and 
their individual toxicological features 
established. This is now in course of de- 
velopment,” he concluded. 
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e March 26 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
junction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 

e March 26-27-28 — Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 
e April 12-13 — National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 

e April 22-25 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

e May 15-16 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Sequoyah State Park, near Muskogee. 
J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 19 
S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e May 31-June 1-2—Seventeenth annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
general chairman. 


e June 3-6 — International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina As- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina Association. 


e June 6-8 — Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information, 
write Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Lov- 
ing, N.M. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Aug. 13-15—Joint conventions, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors’ Association, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. R. G. 
Houghtlin, president, National Soybean 
Processors’ Association, 3818 Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Aug. 22-23-24—Tenth Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga. For information, write 


National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 

e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


R. F. Boone, Former Oil 
Mill Treasurer, Dead 


Services for Robert Franklin Boone, 
retired business, church and civic lead- 
er of Trenton, Tenn., who died at his 
home, were held March 12 at Trenton 
First Baptist Church. Boone, secretary 
and treasurer of Trenton Cotton Oil Mill 
until his health failed, was the father 
of Miss Nancy Amelia Boone and 
er of Miss Nancy Amelia Boone and 
brother of Miss Jessie Watson Boone of 
Memphis, and also leaves his wife, and 
a brother of Trenton. He was 55. 


County Plans Cotton Week 


Seventeen organizations of Lamb 
County, Texas, have made plans for ob- 
servance of National Cotton Week, May 
14-19, following a meeting with John 
Gregg, National Cotton Council field 
representative. The Littlefield Cham- 
ber of Commerce will serve as the spon- 
soring organization, 
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The lumberjacks becoming tired of the 
salt pork and hardtack which comprised 
their camp fare, took up a collection 
and sent one of their number to town 
for something fresh. He returned with 
ten quart bottles of whiskey and a loaf 
of bread. The men howled indignantly: 

“What in hell are we going to do with 
all that bread?” 
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“Last night,” the young chap told his 
friend, “I had the sweetest girl in my 
car! When we came to a lonely place I 
wanted to kiss her, but she said, ‘I’d like 
to see the stars when you kiss me. Why 
don’t you take the top down?” So after 
working an hour I finally got the top 
down and . 

“An hour?” interrupted his friend. 
“Why I don’t need more than two min- 
utes for that.” 

“I know,” said the first, “but you have 
a convertible.” 
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“IT understand your husband has been 
ill. What’s he doing for his condition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot 
of rye whiskey and two aspirins every 
four hours.” 

“Oh, really? How is he?” 

“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin 
and two years ahead on the rye.” 
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eee 
ATLANTA, GA. “Read that chart,” said the draftboard 
doctor. 

— —— “What chart?” asked the draftee. “I 

can’t see any.’ 
“Right,” snapped the doctor. “There 

isn’t any. 1-A.” 

& s e 


First Girl: “How do you make love?” 

Second Girl: “You don’t. You just 
stand still and defend yourself.” 

eee 

A woman visiting in Florida last win- 
ter was taken by friends to one of the 
plush night clubs. When she entered the 
rest room she discovered a large mural 
of Adam, wearing only a fig leaf. A sign 
warned customers: “Do Not Lift the Fig 
Leaf.” But the visitor’s feminine curios- 
ity got the better of her, and she upped 
the leaf. 

Bells began to ring, sirens sounded, 
plaster fell and bedlam set in. She turned 
and ran out the rest room door... 
only to be blinded by a giant spotlight, 
while the orchestra blared fanfares. 

eee 


‘ # Me ea wsse ts toes cS tata. ; ‘3333 At a popular port all the crew asked 
= —— “ el lille ictodl Baw Le for shore leave except one man. 

HIGHEST | Same “What’s the matter?” asked the of- 

SUMNE QUALITY 3s3-t-2+: ficer, “Are you the only sailor that 

for .. i hasn’t got a wife in this port?” 


“No. I’m the only one that has!” 


BETTER 
MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. STANDARDS | ih ee e 
Call our nearest representative — rn 8 3%, eye Father: “Now, son, tell me why I pun- 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co, Shreveport, La é oe: ws ished you?” 
Foreign agent: M Neumunz G Son, Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6, N Y “ : = ¥ ca tats Son: “That does it. First you pound 


the life outa me and now you don’t know 
why you did it.” 
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MURRAY 
Safety ins ; 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed seennient with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. An important feature of the 
Recipro (Government Type) Lint Cleaning Bar 
Assembly is its self cleaning action. The recipro- 
cating action of this device keeps the leading Edge 
of the Grid Bars clean, and also eliminates possi- 

, bility of trash building up on top of Nozzle. It is a 
The one Gin HAVING ALL features completely new Gin, of much heavier design, and 


wanted by owners and operators requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, onc. 


DALLAS . ATLANTA x MEMPHIS ° FRESNO 









































